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Blatchford GalfMeal 


Waukegan. 


Carload buyers of VITADINE may have 
VITADINE “Custom-Built” to any desired 
Riboflavin potency for a moderate 
additional cost. 


Certified* Riboflavin Potency 
20 Micrograms per gram . . . 9000 
Micrograms per pound! 


According to the tentative A. O. A. C. 
Method. Cash refund on any variation under 
20 Micrograms per gram. 


Just as the keen-eyed warrior is picked for the exacting 
job of pilot, bombardier, navigator or gunner because 
of outstanding qualities . . . so, on the Food Front at 
home, VITADINE “20” has been picked for its job. 


Many hundreds of new users who turned to VITADINE 
“20” thinking of it as a “wartime substitute,” quickly 
discovered it a valuable permanent means of quality 
feed mixing. As a result, even when peace-time condi- 
tions again prevail, they will contimue to make use of 
its remarkable values in building high-producing feeds 
at rock-bottom cost, just as thousands of long-time users 
have done for years. 


Present demand is at 100% capacity. In fairness to pres- 
ent users, no “new business” is solicited on VITADINE 
“20,” and Blatchford’s pledge their fullest efforts to 
continue serving their faithful customer friends. 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL COMPANY “itincis 


Potassium lodide 
100 Ibs. fortifies 1 ton of poultry or 
turkey feeds in accordance with latest 
standards. 

Manganese 

Enough per cwt. to fortify 1 ton of 
average 


Vitamin D 
100 Ibs. supplies equivalent of 3 Ibs. 


- 400D Feeding Oil. 


Selected Proteins 
Amino acids similar to those of feed- 
ing dried milk. 
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VITAMELK BASE 


is the answer to the present scarce ingredient problem. Now 100 
lbs. of Vitamelk Base replaces 250 lbs. of the following ingredients: 


100 Ibs. Dried Skimmilk e 100 Ibs. Alfalfa Meal 
e 50 Ibs. Meat Scraps , 


'"WAR-GEARED” VITAMELK BASE 
is guaranteed at 38 micrograms of 
riboflavin per gram. In addition 
to the vital replacement for skim- 
milk, alfalfa meal and meat scraps 
each 100 lb. bag also contains 
750,000 AOAC Chick Units of vita- 


ALSO WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


Complete manual of War- 
Geared Formulas. Free to 
users. Sample on request. 


e DAWE'S FLAVONNE RIBO-D 


e ALASKA (Brand) FEEDING OIL 


min D (equal to 20 lbs. of 85-D oil). 
It is also rich in A, B:, Bs, E, K, H, 
Choline, Pantothenic Acid, Anit-Giz- 
zard-Erosion Factor — also Iodine, 
Manganese, Iron, Copper and Sul- 
phur. Write for complete details 
without obligation. 


A proven formula for 
replacing meatscraps. 
Free copy on request. 


WE ALSO DISTRIBUTE... 


MILLFEEDS e MALT SPROUTS e BREWERS' GRAINS 
LINSEED MEAL e SOYBEAN MEAL e BARLEY 


FEED BARLEY 


SCREENINGS 


BARLEY CHAFF e MALT HULLS 
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FEED — GRAIN — SCREENINGS 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FEED DEPARTMENT 


CLARENCE MOLL 
LIN WILLIAMS 


MEMBERS 


MILWAUKEE GRAIN & STOCK EXCHANGE 
GRAIN & FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSN. 
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“Merchandising is just as 
much of a scientific 
problem as the chemistry 
of nutrition.” 
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Advertising Pasture 


1s something new to us. We used to recom- | || FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


mend fairly liberal feeding of grain to cows eee see 
on grass—and it was good advice, too, when 
there was plenty of feed for all. 


It would be bad advice, even treasonable ssaineceaatieaniahe 
advice today. This summer, pasture has the Wheat @nan 
status of a weapon. Its proper use will help Wheat Middlings 
conserve the supply of feed concentrates which mnean 
will be sorely needed later. The extravagant Rye — 

feeding of grain, while pasture is good, may Malt Sproute 

mean nothing less than the wholesale slaughter Bnewens Grains 
of dairy cows within a few months. Linseed Wieatl 


Feeders everywhere should be persuaded to Soybean Meal 


get the utmost out of grass this summer. Ooteed 


Corn Products Sales Co. 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO ° KANSAS CITY 


Distributors of 


BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED MILWAUKEE 


AND 


DIAMOND CORN GLUTEN MEAL 


GRAIN AND STOCK EXCHANGE 


‘MAGIC_SCREEN’ 


‘Superseparator 


—for— 
Feed 
| Stocks 


smallcost cleaning 


Introduces new lowcost service, a 1943 design, 
streamlined, masterbuilt ‘Super . . . Larger capa- 
city, closer cleaning — saves space, power, labor's 
attention . . . Eccentricless screendrive .. . 15 sizes 
— Capacity 60 to 6000 bu. hourly. 


Ask for Catalog B-175 


| §. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N 
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x 
Due to War Necessity We 
Are Unable to Contact | == 
YOULL SEND 0S S| 

INQUIRIES 
We'll Do Our Level Best to et - 

Used C _w | 
tt lap B | cain A | 

Jute Twine — Paper Bags | 
REINFORCED PAPER 

MAX KATZ BAG CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS 4): IND. | 

* in the Bag Business for 31 Years 


FIVE 


the Fighting 


P 


Today, as always, Arcady’s 5-Point Seal of Protection is 
your positive guarantee of the highest quality feeds it is 
humanly possible to make. In these days, such assurance 
means more than ever before. Make the Arcady Seal 
your buying guide. 


THE ARCADY FARMS MILLING CO. IS PROUD 
TO COOPERATE WITH THE U. S. DEPT. OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FEED INDUSTRY COUNCIL 
IN MAINTAINING ADEQUATE NUTRITIONAL 
STANDARDS. 


-ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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feed trade disturbed by 


S this issue goes to press, the 
corn situation is tighter than 
ever with little prospect for 
any relief. Most recent action was 
an effort in Congress to raise the 
ceiling price on corn from $1.07 
(Chicago basis) to $1.40 per bushel. 

Such a measure was passed by a 
large vote by the Senate on July 6 
but two days later the agriculture 
committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives killed the bill. 

If the new ceiling price of $1.40 
per bushel had gone through, it was 
confidently predicted that hundreds 
of thousands of bushels of corn now 
being “hoarded” by farmers would 
reach the market. The passage of 
the bill by the Senate was the first 
time Congress had attempted to by- 
pass the price policies of the OPA, 
but the House refused to go along 
in the effort. 

Chief difficulty in the present 
tight corn situation is the unbalanc- 
ed relation between the corn price 
and the price of hogs. No one can 
really blame the farmer for holding 
his corn and feeding it through his 
hogs. When he feeds the corn he 
can realize about $1.35 per bushel 
compared to about $1.00 per bushel 
when marketed. 

Until something is done to correct 
this abnormal situation there is little 
hope for any relief in the tight corn 
situation at least until the new crop 
moves. The only other possible way 
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to get the corn off the farms would 
be to requisition it, but this step 
holds too much political dynamite. 

Marvin Jones, the new war food 
administrator, attempted to influ- 
ence the farmers in selling their 
corn when he guaranteed any cur- 
rent sales against any price in- 
crease up until October 31, 1943. 
The CCC calied 1942 corn loans 
with the corn or cash due to be de- 
livered by farmers by July 15. There 
were 47 million bushels outstanding 
under 1942 loan, but even this step 
failed to produce any substantial 
amount of the grain. Previously 
loans were called for 1938 to 1941 
corn, with little effect. 

Many of the large corn proces- 
sors have been forced to curtail pro- 
duction due to lack of supplies. 
These plants are producing corn 
starches, sirups, sugars and many 
other products which are used in 
essential war industries. In order to 
temporarily hold off such a shut 
down, the war food administration 
requisitioned all corn in elevators 
on June 25. 

Corn stocks in 96 midwestern ter- 
minal elevators were requisitioned 
regardless of previous contracts. 
The elevators and number in each 
locality were Manitowic¢, Wis., 2; 
Sioux City, Iowa, 4; Peoria 3; Bur- 
lington, Iowa, 1; St. Joseph, Mo., 6; 
Des Moines, 2; Indianapolis, 3; 
Louisville, 2; St. Louis, 10; Omaha 


immediate relief 


and Council Bluffs, 14; Chicago, 20; 
Minneapolis, 8; Decatur, Ill., 3; Kan- 
sas City, 14, and Superior-Duluth, 4. 

Refinery officials, however, em- 
phasized that the basic situation 
remained unsolved and that there 
was no more than a two-week’s 
supply on hand. 

The Feed Industry Council also 
has been working on the corn prob- 
lem as it effects the feed industry. 
In a release, the Council pointed 
out that a hog crop of 125 million 
head is expected in 1943 compared 
to a normal average of 73 million. 

The Council stressed the fact that 
hogs are being marketed at unusu- 
ally heavy weights, up to 275 
pounds and that if the hog crop is 
raised to these weights they would 
consume virtually the entire corn 
supply in the nation. The Council 
recommended that: 

(1) Farmers should be induced to ~ 
market hogs at lighter weights and 
to reduce the hog population. 

(2) The removal or a material in- 
crease in the corn ceiling prices, or 

(3) A substantial reduction in hog 
prices, especially on heavy hogs. 

With little or no corn in sight im- 
mediately, feed manufacturers are 
scanning the markets for other 
grains. This has created a substan- 
tial increase in the price of such 
grains as barley, wheat and oats. 
Some manufacturers have also been 
experimenting with rye. 
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IF YOU EAT 
THE FEED THIS 
GUY GIVES 


GROW BIG AS THEN WE 


OSTRICHES /can Have your 
meee, / FOLKS IN FOR MIXERS 
SUNDAY WHO PUT UP 
FEED IN SMALL BAGS 
SURE ARE 
CLEANING 


THEY'RE MAKING 

Pos FRIENDS AMONG 

BvitDING FUTURE 
BUSINESS 


ver + Detroit 


East Pepperell 

@napolis - Ken- 
Angeles - Lovisville - Memphis - Minneapolis - Mobile 
New Orleans New York City « Norfolk Okichoma 


City + Omaha + Peoria + St. Louis Salina Salt 
feed bags: City + Son Francisco - Seattle » Wichita 


“quality,” help YO" BETTER BAGS FOR 85 YEARS 
able business: Con 
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Today millions of suburbanites and small towners OFFICES: Balti. 
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hard work will solve 


says michigan dealer 


OST feed dealers are doing 
more business this year than 
in 1942 and a great many of 


them like Earl J. Young, veteran 
feed dealer at Albion, Mich., are 
doing this extra volume with less 
help. 

“On the face of it the labor short- 
age seems insurmountable to some 
dealers," commented Mr. Young, 
“but in an emergency there is no 
substitute for good old-fashioned 
hard work, and this coupled with 
longer hours, good equipment and 
customer cooperation has enabled 
us to pretty well lick this problem. 

“During the past years of easy 
living most of us have forgotten 
what real hard work means,” con- 
tinued Mr. Young, “but when it 
became appcrent that extra help 
just wouldn't be available I decided 
we'd just have to tighten up our 
belts, work harder, and put in long- 
er hours. To get more production 
we are operating the mill 13 to 14 
hours a day and by staggering 
hours we are getting by without 
any undue hardship on any one 
employe. I was delighted at the 
splendid cooperation I received 
from my help and naturally I try to 
reciprocate in the matter of com- 
pensation.” 

Another fortunate factor which 
has enabled the Young feed plant 
to nearly double production this 
year was the installation last fall of 
an additional one-ton mixer. The 
firm now operates two mixers—a 
Kelly Duplex and a Haynes—a Blue 
Streak grinder, sheller, and cracker, 
and a molasses mixer. Owing to 
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the scarcity of molasses, however, 
the latter is by no means over- 
worked. 

“In times like these, the value of 
efficient machinery and equipment 
in feed manufacturing cannot be 
overemphasized,” declared Mr. 
Young. “You can’t do a good job 
without the proper tools, no matter 
how anxious you are to please your 
customers. And because equipment 
is so vital we make every effort to 
keep it in tip-top shape. All machin- 
ery is checked and inspected daily 
cond because o! the difficulty in ob- 
taining repairs and new parts, we 
feel this time and effort is well 
spent.” 

“Another big asset has been the 
cooperation we have received from 
the farmers themselves,” stated Mr. 
Young. “These farmers are mighty 
busy fellows these days and they 
don't like to waste any time sitting 
around if they can help it. It’s got 
to be a habit with most of them 
now, when they drive in and see 
several customers ahead of them, 
instead of just sitting arounc, they 
jump down and pitch in to help get 
the other fellow out of the way so 
they won't have te wait so long. 
This was purely a voluntery move 
when it started but they all know 
we are short-handed and now it's 
got to be a general practice. 

“I think every feed dealer could 
encourage this practice if he tried,” 
said Mr. Young. “It might be a little 
hard to get them started but if it is 
suggested that they will get waited 
on sooner if they care to lend a 
hand most of them are willing to 
pitch in. Once the idea catches on, 
it's kind of contagious and soon 
you'll have customers helping dump 
feed, carry bags from the mixer to 
the platform and helping load up 
the other fellow as well as himself.” 

Mr. Young spares no effort to give 
his customers the best possible serv- 
ice with emphasis on quality feeds. 
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EVERYONE will have to work 
a little harder and a little 
longer if we are going to 
hasten the day of Victory, says 
Earl J. Young, Albion, Mich., 
who has learned how to han- 
dle increased business at his 
plant with less help than in 
normal times. 


But he also believes that this is not 
a time for super service with respect 
to deliveries or any other unneces- 
sary frills. 

“We aren't making any deliver- 
ies now,” said Mr. Young. “We de- 
liver our feed products after pro- 
cessing right on the loading docks 
ready to be loaded on the custom- 
ers’ trucks or cars. They haul it 
here, pay cash for it, and haul it 
home. Practically all our business 
is on a cash basis. Customers with 
sound credit ratings can have 30 
day terms on open account—but no 
long term credits. We need the 
money in our business and believe 
that no dealer can afford to do busi- 
ness on any other than a strictly 
cash basis. We consider 30 days as 
cash with good reliable customers. 

“Eliminating truck service cuts 
operating costs no end,” he added. 
“That is obvious to any feed dealer. 
When help is scarce like it is now, 
we can use the man or men other- 
wise required in delivery service 
right here in the mill to produce 
the feed necessary to wage war to 
an earlier victory. We save steel 


(Continued on Page Eighty-seven) 
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OTHER CCC PRODUCTS 


lodized Caicium 
desired level 


LABORATORY AND QUALITY 


gt 


Cosr M E THOD oF «yor There are three big reasons why Calcium Carbonate “KI.5,” carrying 


one-half pound KI per ton, has won almost instant acceptance from 
result-minded feed manufacturers: 


(1) LOW COST. Your total iodine cost for full line no more, and 


often less, than cost of iodizing part of line to higher iodine 
levels. 


(2) THOROUGH DISTRIBUTION. Patented “wet” process auto- 
matically assures equally thorough distribution at lower levels. 
Positive results — not obtainable by pre-mixing. 


(3) ACCURATE INCLUSIONS. Even unskilled workers can make 
trace mineral inclusions to the 1/1,000 lb. with “KI.5” No pre- 
mixing. Absolutely fool-proof. 


Wider iodine supplementation of all feeds at low levels is definitely 
indicated today. Keep in step at costs as low as 4c per ton for most 
feeds ... with “KI.5” ... produced and guaranteed by the pioneer 
producers of trace elements products. Available with or without Man- 
ganese. Samples and information gladly sent on request. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
43 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO, ILL. Box 409, CARTHAGE, MO. 
Brandeis Theatre Bidg., OMAHA, NEBR. 


CONTROLLED 
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m 
(Any desired tevel) 
Electro (Free-Flowing) Catcium 
Pellet Machine Caicium 
Regular Caicium 
Shelimaker Caicium Grit 
Arrow Head tnsotubte Flint Grit 
G-220 
PRBONAT 
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BOSS BOARDER = Each day we become more and more alarmed over the 
ALSO ‘EATS present and even greater impending shortages of prac- 
tically all feedingstuffs. Last month, on this page, we 
consequently advocated that all feed men urge their farmers to save feed 
supplies by making the utmost use of all available pasture. 


The fact that there is not enough feed on hand or in prospect to supply all 
the nation’s farm animals and poultry is no longer disputed. Available sup- 
plies are being stretched to the limit through the mixing of minimum protein 
rations and much feed will be saved through increased utilization of summer 
pasture — but the shortage gap is too wide to be bridged. 


It is inevitable, therefore, that a part of our farm animal and poultry popu- 
lation must be liquidated. This liquidation has already been started in many 
parts of the country. We must market and kill all the farm animals and poultry 


we cannot feed but in doing so we should be sure to first rid our farms of the 
poorer producers. 


A poor cow or hen eats just as much as a top producer of milk or eggs and 
so our liquidation of farm animals and poultry should be a culling process. 
The feed industry should urge and help its customers to get rid of the animals 
and birds which eat to live and keep the ones which live to produce. 


The poultry extension department of the University of Wisconsin has pre- 
pared to meet this problem in a very thorough way. High school students, in 
every county of the state, have been given special instruction in how to cull 
poultry flocks and the services of these trained boys and girls are available 
at a nominal fee to all poultry raisers. 


Similar programs are undoubtedly operative in other states and many feed 
manufacturers, feed dealers and hatcherymen offer culling service to their 
customers. 


The important thing is that we, in the feed industry, now make it another 
one of our war time jobs to see that this culling is done on all the farms and 
among all the farm animals throughout the nation. Culling, rather than indis- 
criminate killing, is absolutely necessary if we are to maintain maximum food 
production with fewer cows, cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. 


Let's get rid of the “Boss” and “Biddy” boarders — and do it now. 
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HE July heat clung over Hick- 

ory Grove like a mustard plas- 

ter. It was annoying to Lem 
Jones, proprietor of the town’s 
booming feed store, but he knew 
the farmers in this rich, rolling coun- 
tryside didn't mind. For the hot 
spell had followed two days of 
heavy rains and was making the 
crops fairly shoot skyward. This, 
after a late spring planting season 
was a godsend. 

Mickey, Lem Jones’ office boy, 
fanned himself with a cardboard 
sign as he stood watching his boss 
wipe oozing perspiration from his 
neck and forehead, while Spot, the 
warehouse cat, reclined drowsily 
in the coolest spot she could find... 
under the office safe. 

“Gosh, a customer,’ Mickey 
moaned as a rickety truck pulled 
into the warehouse driveway. 
“Much as I like to see the boss sell 
feed, I just hope this farmer doesn’t 
want us to help him load up much 
today.” 

A harsh command from Lem Jones 
roused Mickey from his ‘lethargy. 

“Come on, get going,” he order- 
ed. “Don't stand there like a wood- 
en Indian. See what that farmer 
wants. I'm busy getting these bills 
together and they've gotta be paid 
today.” 

Reluctantly, the office boy drip- 
ped toward the warehouse. Spot 
who usually dashed after him, did- 
n't even make an effort to leave her 
cool spot. 

The farmer, dressed in a blue 
short-sleeved shirt and denim over- 
alls, looked annoyingly comfortable 
to Mickey as he dismounted from 
the truck. 

As Mickey surmised the farmer 
did want a ton of dairy feed. So 
with his temperature worked to a 
seething point Mickey tussled with 
the 100-lb. sacks and helped the 
customer pile them on the rear of 
his truck. 

Jim Blane, the farmer, despite his 
apparent disregard of the clinging 
sultriness, looked worried, but Mick- 
ey, conserving all his energy for 
the manual labor ahead of him re- 
frained from prying into his person- 


parts plan saves the day 
for a good feed customer 


by Staff Sgt. EMIL J. BLACKY 


al affairs. The two worked in silence 
and when the now sweat-saturated 
office boy was ready to flow away 
in a puddle, the job was completed. 

“Lem in?” the farmer inquired. 

“Yes, he’s back in the office work- 
ing at his desk,” replied Mickey. 

The two entered the office togeth- 
er and the farmer paused at the 
bookkeeper’s window to pay for the 
feed. Lem looked up and spied him. 

“Why, good morning, Blane,” he. 
greeted. “Pretty hot day to be out 
in the sun, isn’t it?” 

“Naw,” responded Blane. “Heat 
never did bother me much, and be- 
sides it’s darned swell for the crops. 
Don't know if it'll do me much good 
to have a heavy crop this year, 
though. Can't figger how I'm gon- 
na harvest it. Got a part broke on 
my binder and can't get a new one 
for love or money.” 

“That’s too bad,” sympathized 
Lem. “Did you try the implement 
shop here in town.” 

“Yeah,” complained the farmer. 
“Tried every place around here and 
can't get anywhere. You see, my 
binder is a Reap-Right, an old-make 
but it’s in good shape for all except 
the one part. And it won't work 
without it. Guess I'll just have to 
wait until my neighbor finishes and 
then I'll use his. Might be a lot of 
damage done to the crops by that 
time, though. Gotta get ‘em in fast.” 

“Gosh, Blane,” agreed Lem. 
“You're really up against it. But if 
I can do anything to help, you can 
always count on me.” 

“I know I can, Lem,” said the 
farmer, turning to go. “See you 
later.” 

As hot and uncomfortable as 
Mickey was he absorbed the con- 
versation between his boss and the 
farmer with genuine appreciation 
for the customer's problem. 

“Too bad,” he muttered, “but war 
material comes first, and compan- 


ies can't be bothered making parts 
for old-style binders when there's 
so much need for guns and shells 
and planes.” 

“You're right, Mickey,” agreed 
Lem. “But I sure wish we could 
think of something to help Blane 
out. He's one of our best customers. 
Always pays cash and never kicks 
about service or merchandise.” 

That evening Mickey was munch- 
ing a big hunk of his second piece 
of strawberry pie, when he sudden- 
ly paused and choked at the 
thought that struck him. Without 
waiting to finish his favorite dessert 
he hurtled from the chair to his 
mother’s telephone. And observing 
his sudden springing to life she 
knew that something terribly impor- 
tant must be brewing to take him 
away from his strawberry pie so 
suddenly. 

Mickey cranked the telephone ex- 
citedly. Soon a voice boomed, 
“Hello.” 

“Is this George Craig?” Mickey 
asked. 

“Yes, what is it?” the voice in- 
quired. 

“I'm Mickey, the office boy at the 
Hickory Grove Feed store. Haven't 
you got an old Reap-Right binder in 
back of your barn?” 

“Yes, I have,” Craig said, “but 
‘tain't no good. Haven't used it for 
a couple of years. Gonna sell it for 
junk.” 

“I'd like to take a look at it,” 
spoke Mickey. “Could I come out 
tomorrow?” 

“Sure thing,” agreed the farmer, 
“but I don't see what good it will be 
to you.” 

Mickey cranked the telephone a 
second time and asked the operator 
to ring Jim Blane. There was an im- 
mediate response. 

“Mr. Blane,” Mickey's voice 
sounded. ‘What part on your binder 
is busted? Maybe I can help you.” 

The farmer willingly gave Mickey 


(Continued on Page Eighty-five) 
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DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
EXADOL 
2,000 of more Vitamin A and 
400 or more Vitamin D ynits 


VITAMIN A & D FEEDING 


1,000 or more Vitamin A ond 
or more Vitamin D uni 
D-SEC jv. 
Vitamin: D in dry, powder form 
Vitamin D units per ib. 


DICOCE 
_ An oid in the prevention 
_ of chicken coccidiosis 
@ 
Vio Bin Corporation — 
REX WHEAT GERM OIL 


A cold processed, extrocted - 
rich in Vitamin E 


Pabst Brewing Co. 


85 or more Vitamin D 


SPECIAL BIOTOL 
O08 or more Vitamin 
400 Vitamin D units 


CONSTANT VIGILANCE 


Scanning the skys in every direction the spotter maintains a constant 
vigil at his lonely outpost. It is his job to. see that enemy planes do not 
get through undetected. 


And in his mill laboratory, the nutritionist, too, maintains a constant vigil. 
His vigilance in the careful selection of ingredients protects the final 
quality of feeds. He knows and appreciates the importance of quality in 
feeds if the farmer is to produce more eggs, more meat and more milk— 
“food for freedom”. 


Today more and more feed manufacturers are turning to Atkins & Durbrow 
for their vitamin requirements. They know that in representing such well 
known, reputable firms as California Packing Corporation, The Barrett 
Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, Pabst Brewing Company, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons and Vio Bin Corporation, Atkins & Durbrow is prepared 
to serve their needs and assure unquestioned quality. 


Why not make Atkins & Durbrow—The House of Vitamins—your head- 
quarters for vitamin products? We are prepared to render you efficient 
service in every way. Our service representatives operate from 10 centrally 
located cities. We maintain warehouse stocks in 11 cities. 


See the Atkins & Durbrow service representative next time he calls. He 
has a story that will interest you. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, inc. 


165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA DETROIT BOSTON 
CALIFORNIA BIN BARRETT DIVIS! PABST 
CKING Vi0 SONS ON BREWING 
CORPORATION CORPORATION E.R. Squib Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. COMPANY 


4 
4 
| 
Allied Chemical & Dye : 
Aci 
ifornia Packin Co 


OUR PROTEIN UTILIZATION 


POLICY IS BUILDING GOOD 
WILL AND FUTURE SALES 


Park & Pollard 


Park & Pollard met 
the protein shortage by 


first immediately elim- 
.\ inating All Mash feeds, 
Hi-Valu Scratch Pel- 
lets and other non- 


essential feeds. 


Next, we pledged in 
our poultry trade ad- 
vertising to maintain 
our basic Lay or Bust 
Feeds — Chick Starter 
—Growing Feed and Laying Mash at the 
highest possible nutritional level permitted 
by war-time conditions. 


These steps created confidence on the part 


THE PARK & POLLARD CO. 
131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
356 HERTEL AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


of our feeders and good will for our dealers. 


It has always been our policy to serve as a 
“hired man” for our customers and do our 
utmost, not only to provide them profit- 
producing feeds, but to aid them in estab- 
lishing sound feeding, breeding and manage- 
ment programs for their flocks. 


As war intensifies the poultrymans’ prob- 
lems, so shall we at Park & Pollard, through 
our laboratories and field organizations, re- 
double our efforts to provide them the best 
possible solutions to those problems. 


Park & Pollard dealers are profiting now 
The good will 
gained today will provide a sound basis for 
future growth in the post-war era. 


through these policies. 


Poultry Feeds 


and 


MILK MAID 


Dairy Rations 
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Men 


EMBERS of the Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants, 
attending the largest con- 


vention of their association in re- 
cent years, held at Binghamton, 
N. Y., June 15 and 16, heard the 
‘swan songs’ or farewell addresses 
of two men who have been out- 
standing leaders of the industry 
during the past two years. . 

The first was by Austin W. Car- 
penter of Sherburne, N. Y., who de- 
clined another term as president of 
the federation as he expects to ob- 
tain a leave of absence from his 
employers to serve as a full time 
member of the New York state 
emergency food commission. 

In his address, Mr. Carpenter pre- 
dicted that feed rationing by the 
government is a certainty. He said 
that over 2,000,000 tons of feed 
would have to be brought into New 
York to maintain normal feeding 
operations but that no such tonnage 
of feed was available and that 
liquidation of some of the present 
animal population is inevitable. The 
Northeast has been “sold down the 
river” in all food planning to date, 
he continued, and the metropolitan 
population will be facing acute food 
shortages during the coming winter. 
The feed industry, he concluded, 
must battle for all available feed 
supplies in order to supply their 
farmer customers and enable them 
in turn to supply food to their city 
cousins throughout the East. 

The refusal of Mr. Carpenter to 
accept another term as president of 
the Eastern Federation left the or- 
ganization temporarily without a 
president. For the time being, Ken- 
neth E. Eldred, Bainbridge, N. Y., 
who was re-elected first vice presi- 
dent, will carry on. James H. Gray, 
Springville, N. Y., second vice presi- 
dent, and Louis E. Thompson, Glen 
Ridge, N. J., secretary-treasurer, 
were also re-elected. Newly elected 
directors are: Walter F. Oesterling, 
Butler, Pa.; Theodore P. Reed, Jr., 
Pennington, N. J.; B. J. Simmons, 
Sussex, N. J.; John S. Stahlnecker, 
Williamsport, Pa.; Dean K. Webster, 
Jr., Lawrence, Mass.; and Mr. Car- 
penter. 
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hear ““swan songs” of two 
outstanding leaders 


JOHN WESTBERG 


The second “swan song” was that 
of John K. Westberg, who until July 
3 was price executive of the cereals, 
feed and agricultural chemicals 
branch of the office of price admin- 
istration. Mr. Westberg’s remarks 
were much the same as he had just 
previously made at Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis and 
have been reported in The Feed 
Bag. He confirmed his belief in the 
wartime necessity of price control 
and the cheers at the conclusion of 
his address were evidence of the 
industry's respect and confidence 
in Mr. Westberg. 

Representative Edwin A. Hall, 
New York, told the feed dealers that 
the present food crisis was largely 
the result of the many serious mis- 
takes and bungling of governmen- 
tal bureaus. He predicted that Con- 
gress would reduce the appropria- 
tions of many of the bureaus soon 
and added that if the administration 
was deliberately setting out to force 
independent feed dealers out of 
business it could not do a better job 
that with some of the bureau direc- 
tives now governing feed dealers. 

Lionell True, feed retailer's repre- 


AUSTIN CARPENTER 


sentative on the Feed Industry 
Council explained the operation of 
the Council and declared that the 
protein conservation program was 
an outstanding contribution to the 
war effort. Mr. True also blamed 
bungling of federal bureaus for the 
present chaos in the feed industry 
and declared that price fixing will 
not work unless all prices are fixed. 
He said that the country would be 
better off if there was a little more 
cooperation on the part of bureau- 
crats and a “little less power seek- 
ing.” 

In his annual report Louis Thomp- 
son, Glen Ridge, N. J., secretary and 
treasurer of the association, charg- 
ed that the government was giving 
special consideration to coopera- 
tives and stated that government 
aid should not be extended to such 
organizations unless similar help 
was given to independent business 
men. Mr. Thompson reported that 
the organization has a membership 
of 452 and that its finances were in 
good condition. 

Ray B. Bowden, Washington, D. C., 
executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National 


“ . { 


association, reviewed recent government 
regulations affecting the feed industry and 
told about the difficulties of obtaining inter- 
pretations and clarifications of OPA rulings. 
Mr. Bowden discussed the corn price regu- 
lation in some detail and pointed out that 
the order is far from perfect. Sam L. Rice, 
Metamora, Ohio, president of the National 
association was also in attendance and 
spoke briefly on conditions in the grain 
industry. 

Other speakers on the program included 
C. R. Plumb, Albany, N. Y., director of the 
bureau of food control, New York depart- 
ment of agriculture and markets, who 
spoke on feed control enforcement in the 


(Continued on Page Seventy-five) 


MEETING at Binghamton, N. Y., last month members of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants really took off their coats and went to work. Photos 
above snapped by The Feed Bag camera show, from left to right: TOP ROW 
—J. T. Willis, Silver Springs, N. Y.; G. M. Schuyler, Wellsburg, N. Y.; and 
S. J. Shoemaker, Waverly, N. Y.; a meeting of the resolution committee com- 
posed of T. P. Reed, Jr., Pennington, N. J.; Ken Aldred, Bainbridge, N. Y.; 
J. B. Roux, Sharon, Pa.; M. L.- Rockwell, Canton, Pa.; and Robert Gray, 
Springville, N. Y.; Don Coon, Buffalo, N. Y.; and J. H. Gray, Springville, N. Y. 
SECOND ROW —W. M. Lambert, New York City; Ernest Johnson, Newark, 
N. J.; Max Cohn, Buffalo; and Don Alspaugh, Cincinnati; Austin W. Carpen- 
ter, Sherburne, N. Y., retiring president; Ed Rubinoff, Vineland, N. J.; Walter 
Burhop, Fort Wayne, Ind.; John Ulsh, Millersberg, Pa.; W. M. Anderson, 
Boston; and Bill Haug, Harrisburg, Pa. THIRD ROW—C. A. Boyle, Buffalo; 
Henry R. Westover,’ Buffalo; and D. K. Webster, Jr., Lawrence, Mass.; Jake 
Stuart, Kingston, N. Y.; and Harry Cleveland, Utica, N. Y. FOURTH ROW— 
Lionel True, Springville, N. Y.; and Lewis Abbott, Hamburg, N. Y.; Maurice 
Hoffecker, Lancaster, Pa.; Wayne Martin, New York City; and D. K. Steen- 
bergh, Milwaukee; A. W. Roy, Sussex, N. Y.; K. E. McFall and L. D. Hardin, 
both of Newton, N. J. BOTTOM ROW—Lewis Abbott; Wm. Conklin, Chester, 
N. Y.; and W. J. Wheelock, Le Roy, N. Y.; Herb Clofine, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hand, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Louis Thompson, Glen 
Ridge, N. J.; Frank Daniels, Binghamton; and A. W. Carpenter. 
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NEW LIGHTER ALLOYS MAKE POWER GO FURTHER 


And New Formulas in the Feed Field are 
Maintaining Growth Despite Ingredient Shortages 


Much of good is born from necessity. Uncle 
Sam’s demands for a big food supply already 
are resulting in getting more food from feed 
on thousands upon thousands of farms. Meta- 
bolism still may be a scientific word but every- 
body knows that it merely means getting full 
nourishment out of feed or food. 

This year more than ever before poultry- 
men need feeds that produce rapid growth, 
high egg production and hatchability. 
Borden’s Flaydry, a supplement for poultry 
feeds, provides the B-G Complex and other 


nutritive factors essential to produce these 
results. 

At the Borden Nutritional Research Labo- 
ratory and Experimental Farm at Elgin, 
Illinois, Flaydry undergoes consistent labora- 
tory and field testing. So, too, do Flaydry-D 
and Ladpro. That is one reason why they can 
truly be called standard products. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Use ‘Nopco Vitamin A & D Oils 


O MATTER how much feed a layer gets—she pro- 

duces only on the basis of the feed nutrients she 
actually utilizes. Improper utilization of nutrients 
means a waste of precious feed when every pound 
must do a full-time job. 


Vitamin A & D Oils have proved powerful aids in 
assuring full utilization of vital feed nutrients needed 
for top production of firm-shelled eggs, high hatch- 
ability and low mortality. This is one ingredient 
whose standard of quality must not, and need not, be 
lowered. 


Nopco Oils Maintain Top Quality Standards 
Nopco is able—despite prevailing conditions—to con- 
tinue the high quality standards of its A and D Oils 
as it has done for over 15 years. Nopco still can supply 
guaranteed levels of Vitamins A and D uniformly in 
every pound through its scientifically produced, forti- 
fied and biologically standardized feeding oils. 

Moreover, Nopco high-potency concentrated oils 
effect vital wartime savings in materials, handling and 
costs. 


Send for FREE Bulletin 
on WARTIME Feeding Problems 


Feedmen will find this comprehensive bulletin pre- 
pared by the Nopco Technical Service Bureau, a 
helpful guide to chick and poultry feeding during the 
emergency. Its poultry mash formulas are scientifi- 
cally complete and up to date. And its various sections 
contain timely suggestions on feeding, substitutes for 
unavailable ingredients, and other valuable informa- 
tion. Send for your copy today. 


“SEND ME BACK 


MKT 


Idleness on my part means a ° 
sacrifice of vital steel sorely 
needed by war industries and 
costly delay in filling your 
need for essential feed mate- 
rials. So send me back with- 
out delay and put me to work 
together with .all your other 
used drums—in accordance 
with the drum return plans set 
up for your convenience. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS <_< N 


RICHMOND, 


BOSTON CHICAGO -CEDARTOWN, GA. 
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Dairy By-Products 


AIRY BY-PRODUCTS—whey, 
skimmilk, and buttermilk — 
have some of the finest nutri- 
tional properties that may be found 


in any human food, or in any live- 
stock feed. As much as possible, 


under present conditions, they 
should be used for human food, or 
for delicate animals like chicks, at 
most calves and pigs when only a 
few weeks of age, rather than for 
relatively mature farm animals. 
Demand Exceeds Supply 

For some purposes these dairy 
by-products need to be dried to 
make them best adapted for use. 
The food distribution administration 
of the United States department of 
agriculture needs far more whey 
powder, for instance, than it can 
hope to get. It goes so far as to say 
that only powder suitable for poul- 
try feeding, or for direct human food 
as a bread fortifier, can provide the 
mosi efficient use. 

Worth More In Winter 

We should not waste whey, skim- 
milk, or buttermilk by feeding any 
of them in too large amounts to 
pigs, especially not when pigs are 
on pasture. It has been found that 
these dairy by-products are worth 
far more when fed with ordinary 
swine rations during the winter, or 
in dry lot, than when fed with simi- 
lar rations to pigs that are running 
on pasture. This is because pasture, 
whey, skimmilk, and buttermilk 
have many nutritional properties in 
common. All of them supplement 
farm-grown grain in a similar man- 
ner, and pasture or even small 
amounts of either of these feeds 
greatly improve the efficiency of 
corn, or other grain, especially 
when these farm grains are mixed 
with a little oil meal or mill feed. 

Only Small Amounts Needed 

Only the amount of skimmilk 
should be held back on the farm 
that pigs can use to good advan- 
tage. Where transportation facilities 
are available to processing plants, 
only the liquid whey or the other 
by-products at the cheese factory 
or the creamery should be taken 
that is necessary to balance rations 
satisfactorily. When fed in small 
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should be fed sparingly 
when pigs are on pasture 


by DR. GUS BOHSTEDT 
University of Wisconsin 


amounts in suitable rations, skim- 
milk and buttermilk have a high 
value, but when fed in large 
amounts they may be worth less 
than half as much. The same prin- 
ciple applies to whey. 
Wisconsin Experiment 

A few years ago at the Wisconsin 
Experiment station fall pigs were 
fed from soon after weaning to mar- 
ket weight on rations that in every 
case were made up of corn and a 
little alfalfa meal and minerals. This 
was fed to one lot of pigs that in 
addition received one gallon of 
skimmilk daily per head to balance 
the ration. This skimmilk had a re- 
placement value, or was found 
worth, 37 cents per hundred pounds. 
This at the time was one-half the 
value of a bushel of corn, which is 
a common rating. 

More Economical 

When some oil meal and mid- 
dlings was added to the corn, thus 
adding some protein and permitting 
the reduction of skimmilk from one 
gallon to one quart daily per head, 
the skimmilk was found worth 80 
cents per hundred pounds—a very 
high value indeed. Where two or 
three quarts were fed, the values 
found were in between those 
amounts. But the lesson was that 
for the most part oil meal or mid- 
dlings or other suitable vegetable 
protein concentrates supplied pro- 
tein more cheaply and economical- 
ly than did skimmilk. This experi- 
ment was conducted during the 
winter season, with pigs in dry lot. 

Good Pasture Valuable 

When pigs were on rape pasture, 
and corresponding amounts of skim- 
milk were fed with corn and salt, 
the replacement value of skimmilk 
was only about half as high for 
each of the different levels. This 
shows that good pasture in large 
part took the place of skimmilk in 


balancing the ration. Not merely in 
respect to protein but also minerals 
and vitamins. Whatever is said for 
skimmilk applies equally for butter- 
milk for these two feeds are worth 
the same, pound for pound. 
Twice As Much Whey 

It takes about twice as much 
whey as skimmilk to give the same 
results in feeding. Where one or 
two quarts skimmilk fed to a pig 
daily along with a suitable grain 
mixture makes for excellent gains, 
it takes three or four quarts whey 
to give similar good results. But 
these amounts of whey or skimmilk 
are such as to make use of these 
valuable dairy by-products in a 
very efficient manner. Let most of 
the protein in the ration be supplied 
by regular commercial concen- 
trates, as is seen in the following 
ration mixtures. The pigs should 
have all they want to eat of the 
grain mixture, but should be “ra- 
tioned” on the whey, skimmilk (or 
buttermilk). Notice that when pigs 
are on pasture, the alfalfa meal is 
omitted. 

WHEY IN RATIONS FOR PIGS 


From 30 pounds (weaning) to 75 pounds 
live weight 


In dry lot On pasture 
Ground corn ...... 48.5 58.5 
Soybean oil meal... 20.0 20.0 
Wheat middlings .. 20.0 20.0 
Ground alfalfahay.. 10.0 
Ground limestone .. 0.6 0.6 
Steamed bone meal 0.4 0.4 
Salt, or iodized salt 0.5 0.5 
100.0 100.0 
Whey, quarts per 
head daily ...... 3 3 
From 75 pounds to 125 pounds live weight 
In dry lot On pasture 
Ground corn ...... 58.5 74.5 
Soybean oil meal.. 15.0 12.0 
Wheat middlings .. 15.0 12.0 
Ground alfalfa hay 10.0 
Ground limestone. . 0.6 0.6 
Steamed bone meal 0.4 0.4 
Salt, or iodized salt 0.5 0.5 
100.0 100.0 
Whey, quarts per 
head daily ...... 4 4 


(Continued on Page Eighty-nine) 
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HARD work and an aggressive 


merchandising program can 
overcome many wartime diffi- 
culties of feed merchants ac- 
cording to E. B. Miller, above, 
operator of the Freelandville 
Milling Co., who finds the 
labor shortage is one of his 
most pressi bl 


HE Freelandville Milling Co. of 

Freelandville, Ind., is an old 

community enterprise. On the 
spot where it now stands has stood 
a mill since the oldest resident can 
remember. Adjoining this site is 
still visible evidence of the old mill 
pond, of song and story. The pres- 
ent mill has operated since 1890 but 
E. B. Miller has done a noteworthy 
job of streamlining both business 
and buildings. 

“It's a matter of working hard to 
stay in business these days,” said 
Mr. Miller who was helping to re- 
pair one of the trucks out in the mill 
yard. “We do very little credit busi- 
ness and a few accounts we do 
have are settled every 30 days. So 
our biggest worry right now is the 
work itself. We've lost several ex- 
perienced men. For the next year 
or two a feed dealer's ability to find 
good capable help is going to ac- 
count for a large part of his success 
or lack of it. Defense work, the 
armed forces and other activities 
have priority on us there, so we 
must take what's left and make the 
most of the situation. A lot of us 
will be doing more of the work our- 
selves, just like I'm doing on this 
truck. We'll have to work longer 


farm meetings boost 


hours and try to be everywhere at 
the same time.” 


The Freelandville Milling Co. is 


doing a good job of selling feed too. 
Flour milling is now a very minor 


| part of their operations. They manu- 


facture some feeds under their own 
brand but increased stress is being 
placed more and more each year 
upon the merchandising of a single 
line of nationally advertised com- 
mercial feeds. For some time this 
mill has been cited by the feed 
manufaciurers as one of their best 
and most progressive Indiana re- 
tail outlets. 

“We limit ourselves to a single 
line of poultry remedies and sani- 
tary products, too,” said Miss Eva 
Miller, office manager and sister of 
the proprietor. “In distributing this 
line we work in close cooperation 
with the local hatchery. We feel 
now that this sort of merchandise 
will stand stronger promotion on 
the part of feed millers and feed 
merchants everywhere. Disease is 
the bane of poultrymen, and when 
poultry diseases and pests are 
under control, they will make more 
money and consequently be in po- 
sition and mood to expand their 
work and in time be bigger users 
of commercial poultry mashes.” 

Miss Miller says they find that 
meetings of poultry folks sponsored 
by the mill and feed manufacturers 
are beneficial all around. The poul- 
trymen get added information, facts 
that cre new and timely, and they 
also get inspiration to go ahead 
and do their job better. The com- 
mercial feed company and the local 
retail dealer get information helpful 
to them, too, and soon after every 
meeting there are more calls for 
good balanced poultry mashes. 

“The trick,’ she says, “is to get 
out a good attendance of the right 
people. This means good, earnest, 
eager promotion by the dealer for 
he is on the ground and knows 


for indiana dealer 


who's who in the local poultry busi- 
ness. Special invitation and adver- 
tising will do the trick if you empha- 
size that it isn’t just an advertising 
scheme but a means of getting in- 
formation to the public in a pleas- 
ing and entertaining manner. We 
have a good poultry country here. 
Many of these people produce 
hatchery eggs and are more re- 
sponsive on that account.” 

Every business, and especially 
one with such decades of service 
behind it as the Freelandville Mill- 
ing Co. has, will present difficulties 
to the fellow who believes in real 
streamlined merchandising of com- 
mercial feeds. Mr. Miller knows the 
advantage of demonstrating with 
live animals and fowls proving the 
efficiency of feeds right before the 
customers’ eyes. But his mill is 
crowded with necessary machinery 
and stock and the office is none too 
large for the business so he finds 
it impossible to carry on such 
projects. 

But on the other hand there is 
plenty of outside wall space for 
advertising and he takes every ad- 
vantage of this. Many phases of 
commercial feeds are kept there for 
all to see. This is a busy place, 
doing a big volume of business and 
these painted signs leave no doubt 
as to where the owner is putting 
his merchandising efforts. 

Then, too, the feed manufacturers 
represented by the Freelandville 
Mill see to it that the company has 
plenty of attractive printed adver- 
tising and Mr. Miller tries to get it 
all out and in use — he knows it 
costs money and plenty of it to get 
this sort of advertising out. In his 
five years of operation of this 
streamlined old business he has 
learned that people appreciate a 
clean, well-kept mill and one that 
women as well as men will like to 
come to. He has noted that in these 


(Continued on Page Seventy-seven) 
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- to Dr. Salsbury’s AVI-TAB 


Sluggish hens eat less .. . lay less... don’t pay! Don’t let customers 
blame it on your feed. Show them that those birds require condition- 
ing. Recommend genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab in the mash. 


Avi-Tab contains tonics, stimulants, correctives. That’s what it takes 
to stimulate appetites and promote greater activity! Also provides an 
extra supply of needed trace minerals. Genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Avi- 
Tab “pays off” . .. for both you and your customers! 


SALES HELPS FOR SALES ACTION 


Big, two-color ads in farm and poultry papers from coast to coast 
“pre-sell” your customers. You receive tie-up ad mats... displays... 
posters ... banners... streamers... all free. The National Poultry 
Conservation for Victory Program, you know, stresses better flock con- 
dition. With the powerful program back of Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab, 
you'll find it pays to push “the ideal flock conditioner.” 


Recommend Dr. Salsbury's ROTA-CAPS for Non-Shock WORMING. 


Sell Dr. Salsbury's and Be Sure. Every time you make a 
sale, you stake your reputation on the performance of a 
product. Genuine Dr. Salsbury’s poultry health products are 
backed by science . . . serviced by experts . . . powerfully 
promoted ... preferred by poultry raisers. You can depend 
upon them to help you build a profitable business. 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, 
Charles City, lowa ae 
A Nation-Wide Poultry Health Service 


Poultry raisers welcome the sound poultry health advice of Dr. Salsbury Dealers in 
the National Poultry Conservation for Victory Program. Display this emblem prominently. 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


AVI-TAE 


THE Ideal FLOCK CONDITIONER 
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MONG the various combina- 

tions of feed selling with other 

lines, there are few more 
unique than that of Hauter & Rus- 
sell & Gerber at Tiskilwa, Ill. Their 
special tie-up is in the sale of feed- 
er cattle, hogs, and horses. 

John Hauter and Dan Russell 
have been selling feeders for more 
than 30 years. They have built up 
an extensive business in this line 
that covers a distance of 100 miles 
in every direction from Tiskilwa, a 
village of 900 population. Just re- 
cently Francis Russell, son of Dan 
Russell, was admitted to the firm. 
The company buys many carloads 
of feeders in the west and does a 
considerable business in buying, 
selling and trading locally of all 
kinds of livestock. 

Having built up an excellent live- 
stock business the firm came to the 
conclusion about 10 years ago that 
feeds would make a natural tie-up 
for their business. They had a some- 
what different setup, however, than 
most feed concerns. Instead of man- 
aging the business themselves, a 
partnership with a third party to 
manage the feed business was 
formed. In September 1941 the com- 
pany opened its own feed store and 
warehouse using the same office as 
headquarters for the livestock busi- 
ness. A partner manager was 
placed in charge. The present man- 
ager is Frederick Gerber, common- 
ly called “Keck” by friends and ac- 
quaintances, and the firm is now 
known as Hauter & Russell & Ger- 
ber. 

The store and warehouse build- 
ing is 22x 80 feet. About 16 feet of 
the front is taken up by the offices 
and the remainder is all feed and 
seed warehouse. And what a ware- 
house! The floor is of smooth con- 
crete. At the rear a large overhead 
door opens on the alley. No loading 
and unloading platform is neces- 
sary as the floor itself is just the 
right height and trucks can back 
right up to the door. 

In one corner is a small enclosed 
room with wire partitions used for 
seed storage. Wooden platforms 
about six inches high are used 


of feed and livestock works 
out well for tiskilwa firm 


throughout the entire warehouse 
and the feed bags placed upon 
these. The building is covered 
throughout with sheet metal and is 
rat-proof. No bulk feeds are car- 
ried—nothing but the Wayne line 
of commercial feeds plus Kent baby 
beef feed. 

The office is kept in first class 
shape. The front of the building has 
two large windows and Venetian 
blinds. The interior of both ware- 
house and office is lined with beav- 
er board painted an ivory tint. 

A complete line of field seeds and 
many other feed necessities are 
handled. A large bulletin board in 
the office, showing current prices, 
lists 21 varieties of Wayne products 
and the following other items: soy- 
bean meal, linseed oil meal, tank- 
age, meat scraps, grades A and B 


midds, salt, bran, bonemeal, lime, © 


grit, oyster shell, and buttermilk. 
Inoculants, baby chicks, poultry 
supplies, poultry and stock reme- 
dies, hog houses, corn cribs, chick- 
en houses, etc. are also carried. 
With all these items, the store forms 
a quite complete depot for farmers 
and feeders’ needs. 

Commercial feeds are shipped in 
both by rail and truck. The firm 
operates its own truck and goes to 
the mill at Peoria for that not ship- 
ed in by rail. Such items as bran, 
middlings, etc. are purchased where 
the market is best usually in mixed 
carlots. To induce farmers to come 
in for their own feeds, a charge of 
ten cents a bag is made for feeds 
delivered. 

Before the war some feeds were 
sold on contract. This practice, how- 
ever, has been eliminated and all 
feeds are now sold for cash or on 
short time open accounts. 

Mr. Hauter, Dan Russell, and 
Francis Russell are natives of the 
Tiskilwa area. They have a wide 
acquaintance with farmers and 
feeders all over the big territory 
they cover. Strict attention to busi- 


it 


ALTHOUGH it is a bit un- 
usual, the firm of Hauter & 
Russell & Gerber, Tiskilwa, Ill., 
find that the sale of feed and 
livestock is an ideal combina- 
tion. Shown above are two 
members of the firm, Frederick 
Gerber, left, and Francis Rus- 
sell, right. 


ness, a wide knowledge of the 
needs of their clientele, and fair 
dealing with every customer have 
built up a wonderful livestock busi- 
ness. Their feed business has been 
equally profitable. 

Mr. Hauter says: “We have found 
the feed business to be an excellent 
tie-in with the feeder business. We 
do not, of course, sell livestock ev- 
ery day, but we do sell feeds ev- 
ery day to our livestock customers 
as well as to other farmers and 
feeders. In this way we can keep a 
close check on how well the stock 
are doing. It is to our interest as 
well as that of the feeders, that they 
make feeding profitable. While we 
are not handling feeds from a pure- 
ly altruistic motive we do feel that 
we are performing a real service to 
our clientele by selling them, first, 
good feeder stock, and second good 
feeds. Although this feed and live- 
stock business is a rather unusual 
combination it has worked out well 
as far as we are concerned and 
both businesses certainly have 
much in common.” 
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HATS OFF TO PACIFIC FISHERMEN 


eceeeocece 


| Submarines or no Submarines, 
' They Get the Natural A and D Oils 


Actually, there’s nothing humorous about the These Farallone Oils may be had in guaran- 
i fishing situation in the Pacific. It’s serious busi- teed potencies to meet your needs: 
i ness to keep the natural A and D oils flowing. NATURAL A AND D FEEDING OILS 
} Farallone is able to meet yournormal Vitamin FORTIFIED VITAMIN D FEEDING OILS 
A and D requirements because fishermen keep NATURAL VITAMIN A FISH OILS 

at their work despite dangers and obstacles. FORTIFIED SARDINE OIL 


Ask our distributor for the Farallone Oil that you require. 


URGENT: Oil drums are war weapons. The imme- 
diate return of empty drums is absolutely essential 
to insure future deliveries of your oil in drums. 


FARALLONE PACKING COMPANY 


300 Montgomery St. - San Francisco - California 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE + 350 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 


DISTRIBUTED BY: WAYNE FISH & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. e EELSINGH & LUGTIGHIED, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SOUTH TEXAS FEED CO., Houston, Texcs ° BRADLEY & BAKER, 155 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE SUPREME THE SLOPPY 
§ STINKING SKUNK SOFT SKUNK 


KEEP OUT OF THIS RICH ™ 
GREEN PASTURES , 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
PLAN AND UTILIZE PASTURES TO 
THE FULLEST. 


) WURST WEASEL WOP WEASEL WEE WEASEL WASTE WEASEL 


DECLARE WAR THESE 


THEY CANS MOWE/ 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
THE STAB-IN-THE- ALL THE WAYS THAT CULL OUT 
BACK SKUNK FEEDS AREWASTED POOR PRODUCERS OFTEN 


THE AMERICAN WAY : 
KEEP ONLY THE NUMBER OF BIRDS | 
| AND ANIMALS THAT CAN BE ADE. _ 


THE AMERICAN WA THE AMERICAN WAY 
DO NOT FEED HIGH PROTEIN IN- | USE PROTEINS AT LEVELS SUGGESTED — 

GREDIENTS STRAIGHT BY U.S.D.A. AND FEED INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL DURING EMERGENCY. 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
FEED IN TROUGHS OR HOPPERS. DO 
NOT FEED ON GROUND. 


PROTEINS HE THE AXIS | 


WASTING PROTEINS HELPS THE AXIS 


& 


BROTHER 


’ THE AMERICAN WAY 
EF DO NOT FILL TOO FULL - KEEP 
f HOPPERS IN REPAIR TO AVOID 


WASTE AND LEAKS. 


THE AMERICAN WAY THE AMER,*AN WAY 
PRACTICE SANIT 

HANDLE FEEDS CAREFULLY AND EXTERMINATE RATS, MICE LivesTOCK AND 

STORE IN DRY PLACES! VERMIN THAT WASTE FEEDS. ” 


Join the army of American Farmers in the 
battle against waste of vital protein feeds. 
These thieves have no place in your customers’ 
war-time feeding program. Show them how 
they can conserve and stretch the available 
supply to do a good job under present condi- 
tions. You'll build goodwill and confidence for 
yourself and make extra profits to invest in 
War Bonds. 


IN PEACE OR WAR--IT PAYS TO HANDLE 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. Skvice” Fort 
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INCE the year 1899, the Milli-. 
gans at Sioux City, lowa, have 


enjoyed a prosperous feed 
and hay business under the name 
of C. J. Milligan & Son Inc. Just re- 
cently the present manager, H. Mil- 
ligan, has incorporated with his son, 
Charles, under the name of Milli- 
gan & Son. , 

The place of business, an attrac- 
tive new brick building, is located 
near the Sioux City stock yards. The 
main entrance to the building is at- 
tractively decorated and at the 
back, there is a 50 by 100 ft. store 
room filled with sacked feeds. 

The Milligans enjoyed a $300,000 
business last year and will have an 
even greater volume this year. 
‘Much of the success of our busi- 
ness can be traced to our consistent 
advertising and merchandising pro- 
gram,” explained Mr. Milligan. “We 
use various mediums including di- 
rect mail, telephone directories, 
newspapers, stock market reports 
by radio. County plat books, and 
personal tours.” 

For his direct mail campaigns Mr. 
Milligan believes in smart attractive 
ads of approximately 400 words, 
printed on a three-page folder 3 
inches by 8 inches. The outside fold 
supplants an envelope. Capitals 
and colored letters are used for em- 
phasis with generous white space 
for easy reading. 

Other good will builders and 
services offered by Milligan & Son 
include free post mortem diagnoses 
on livestock and poultry, free din- 
ners, contests, exhibits, and live dis- 
plays. 

Besides his own feed mixture and 
a nationally advertised line of com- 
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program 
business 


mercial feeds, the Milligans do a 


big business in straw and hay. “Al- | 


though we sell several thousand 
tons of straw yearly to fibre paper 
mills, hay is our biggest seller. I 
hire a contact man to spot the hay 
and then I inspect and buy it,” ex- 
plained Mr. Milligan. “I never buy 
anything but the best. Requisites 
for good hay are: sweet smell, rich 
color, and freedom from foreign 
matter.” 

Mr. Milligan covers about 25,000 
miles of territory on these inspec- 


tion and buying tours which serve @ 


a dual purpose inasmuch as they 
are a medium in which he can 
make new contacts and renew the 
old. 

“I always go out of my way to 
take an interest in the other fellow’s 
interests,”” Mr. Milligan commented. 
“I am never too busy to get ac- 
quainted with his family or to ad- 
mire his livestock and poultry. At 
the same time I distribute my pam- 
phlets on feeds and tell them about 
our free services. You make many 
good contacts this way that often 
result in additional sales and new 
customers.” 

An unusual sideline handled by 
the Milligan firm is animal biologics 
such as serum, vaccines, and bac- 
terin. Mr. Williams, vice president, 
is in charge of this phase of the 
business. The biologies are supplied 
by the Anchor Serum Co. and train- 
ing is also given in their use and 
proper applications. These medi- 
cinal products are distributed to 
druggists, veterinarians, and farm 


- users. Farmers are invited to bring 
in their diseased animals and poul- 


try for free post-mortem diagnosis. 
Mr. Williams handles the posting 


and diagnosis and if he does not 


recognize the disease he is quick 
to admit it. In turn, he wins the con- 
fidence of his patrons and increases 
the sale of medicines and feed. 
“Our free dinners are also a good 
advertising stunt,” smilingly added 


builds successful 
for milligans 


played an important part in 
the successful feed business 
operated by H. Milligan, left 
above, and his son Charles, 


right, Sioux City, lowa. An 
exterior view of the Milligan 
feed store is shown at lower 


left. 


Mr. Milligan. ‘Every spring and fall 
I give a dinner for farmers in the 
surrounding trade area. I usually 
arrange to hold the dinner in one of 
the churches and hire one of the 
women’s organizations to prepare 
and serve the meal. Personal invi- 
tations are sent out by mail.” 

Mr. Milligan’s feed manufacturers 
cooperate with him on these pro- 
jects by furnishing competent and 
trained speakers on care of live- 
stock feeding, nutrition, and other 
subjects of interest. This is followed 
by a question period where the 
guests have an opportunity to ask 
questions and obtain information 
on their own particular problems. 
Music and entertainment are pro- 
vided and favors and advertising 
distributed. At the close of the din- 
ner a drawing is held for various 
merchandise prizes. 

The Milligans also believe in live 
displays claiming that this is one of 
the most effective forms of promot- 
ing feed sales that they have ever 


(Continued on Page Seventy-eight) 
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OYSTER SHELL FLOUR 


99 25/100 PURE CALCIUM CARBONATE 


PILOT 


BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 


This big blue pilot wheel 
on every bag of Pilot Brand 
Oyster Shell is the symbol 
of purity. 


FOR FEED MIXERS 


Packed in 100-pound paper bags 


Orders for 3, 5, or 10 tons may be combined 
in mixed car with PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Pershing Square Bldg. 3615 Olive St. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MONG the more important 

feeds that have become 

scarce, or even unavailable in 
some sections of the country due to 
war conditions, are the animal pro- 
tein concentrates: meat scrap, tank- 
age, fish meal, dried skim milk and 
dried buttermilk. While there is a 
decrease in the total animal protein 
available per animal unit, there is 
an increase in the production of 
soybean meal, linseed meal and 
cottonseed meal so that the total 
protein available per animal unit 
may even be above normal. 

The problem at issue, therefore, 
is to what extent vegetable protein 
concentrates can be substituted for 
animal protein concentrates and 
what adjustments in the ration are 
necessary when such a substitution 
is made. The common use of animal 
protein concentrates in swine and 
poultry feeding testifies to the high 
regard in which they are held, 
while direct experimental compari- 
sons of animal and vegetable pro- 
tein concentrates in swine and 
poultry rations have quite general- 
ly revealed a distinct superiority of 
the former over the latter and have 
emphasized the difficulty of replac- 
ing animal protein concentrates en- 
tirely by vegetable feeds. This diffi- 
culty has frequently been interpret- 
ed as an impossibility and state- 
ments are current that some animal 
protein concentrate is an essential 
constituent of swine and especially 
of poultry rations. 

The possibilities to be considered 
are (1) animal proteins contain es- 
sential amino acids in such propor- 
tions that they are so superior to 
vegetable proteins as to render sub- 
stitution impossible or impractic- 
able; (2) animal protein feeds con- 
tain liberal amounts of vitamins in 
which, vegetable protein feeds are 
seriously deficient; and (3) animal 
protein feeds contain in liberal 
amounts certain essential mineral 
elements in which vegetable feeds 
are seriously deficient. 

These possibilities will be exam- 
ined briefly in turn. 

Amino acid analysis does not re- 
veal any qualitative differences be- 
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Protein 


essential constituent of 
swine, poultry rations? 


Ninth Report 

This discussion on whether animal 
protein is an essential constituent of 
swine and poultry rations is the 
ninth report of the committee on ani- 
mal nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C., 
and was prepared by Dr. H. H. Mit- 
chell of the University of Illinois. The 
animal nutrition committee is com- 
posed of: 

L. A. Maynard, chairman, Cornell 
university: R. M. Bethke, secretary, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment station; 
E. B. Forbes, Pennsylvania State col- 
lege; E. B. Hart, University of Wis- 
consin; G. H. Hart, California Experi- 
ment station; A. G. Hogan, University 
of Missouri; Paul E. Howe, office of 
the surgeon general, United States 
army; E. B. McCollum, Johns Hop- 
kins. university: H. H. Mitchell, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; L. C. Norris, Cor- 
nell university; and O. E. Reed, Unit- 
ed States department of agriculture. 
F. G. Boudreau and Robert F. Griggs 
of the National Research Council are 


ex-officio members of the committee. 


tween animal and vegetable pro- 
teins as they occur in mixtures in 
animal and vegetable feeds. The 
essential amino acids are found in 
both classes of feeds and no gener- 
al statements can be made concern- 
ing the proportions of constituent 
amino acids that will sharply dis- 
tinguish one group of proteins from 
the other. 

While the proteins of vegetable 
feeds are generally somewhat less 
digestible than those of animal 
feeds that have not been subjected 
to high processing temperatures, 
the early work of Mendel and Fine 
showed that in many cases this was 
not due to any inherent differences 
between animal and vegetable 
proteins in their resistance to en- 
zymic hydrolysis but rather to the 
structure of plant material which is 
such that the protein constituents 
are enclosed within indigestible 
carbohydrate walls. 

The utilization of digested and 
absorbed nitrogen is in general 


higher for the proteins of animal 
feeds than for those of vegetable 
feeds but for practical farm feeds 
the differences may not be great 
and even may be non-existent. 

About 10 years ago it was shown 
at the University of Illinois in group 
feeding, paired feeding and nitro- 
gen metabolism experiments on 
pigs weighing initially about 60 
pounds, that in the Wisconsin trio 
mixture of tankage two parts, lin- 
seed meal one part, and alfalfa 
meal one part, soybean meal could 
replace the tankage and linseed 
meal with no sacrifice in rate of 
gain, feed economy of gain, or ni- 
trogen retention. In the feeding ex- 
periments referred to the pigs were 
carried to 200 pounds body weight. 

The ability of pigs on pasture to 
make normal, if not the most eco- 
nomical gains, when given supple- 
mentary cereals and vegetable pro- 
tein concentrates recently 
shown by Keith, Miller and Mc- 
Carty. 

The opinion that animal protein 
is an essential constituent of the 
ration seems to be more prevalent 
and more firmly held with reference 
to poultry than with reference to 
any other class of livestock. How- 
ever, there is a considerable body 
of evidence indicating that the 
opinion is not well founded. The 
apparently more intense require- 
ment of the chicken than of the 
mammal for certain of the amino 
acids, such as arginine, methionine 
(or cystine) and glycine does not 
suggest that animal proteins is an 
essential dietary component unless 
these amino acids occur to a sig- 
nificantly greater extent in animal 
than in vegetable proteins. Avail- 
able evidence is quite inadequate 
to justify any general statement of 
the relative occurence of these 
amino acids in animal and vege- 
table proteins but it does not indi- 
cate any sharp distinction between 
the two. 

An immense literature has accu- 


i 


mulated on the relative values of animal 
and vegetable protein concentrates in poul- 
try feeding and the extent to which the 
vegetable concentrates can replace the ani- 
mal. Only those studies bearing the specific 
question of the essentiality of animal pro- 
tein are pertinent to this discussion, and, 
for reasons of space, not all of them can be 
referred to here. The more significant con- 
tributions to the question are considered 
to be those in which the greatest success 
was secured on vegetable-protein rations, 
because the better the success of the feed- 
ing operation the more successful has been 
the adjustment of mineral and vitamins in 
the ration to compensate for the with- 
drawal of animal feeds. 

With a special mineral mixture and 
sprouted oats in the basal ration, Philips, 
Carr and Kennard found that soybean 
meal was somewhat better than meat 
scraps as a protein supplement for six day 
old chicks through a feeding period of 26 
weeks. Berry secured high egg production 
in hens when cottonseed meal was used 
as the sole protein supplement, although 
for other reasons than the nature of its 
protein, cottonseed meal induces undesir- 
able properties in the egg yolk unless sol- 
uble ferric salts are added to the ration. 


Irwin and Kempster reported recently 
that a ration containing 25 per cent of 
soybean oil meal as the sole protein con- 
centrate in a cereal ration produced slight- 
ly heavier chicks at 10 weeks of age than 
the control ration containing five per cent 
dried buttermilk and 10 per cent meal 
scrap, the feed economy of gains being 
3.57 and 3.48 pounds of feed per pound of 
gain, respectively. The protein levels in 
these two rations were 20.4 and 17.5 per 
cent, respectively. Bird and Groschke, in 
two out of seven experiments with growing 
chicks, obtained practically as good growth 
to nine weeks of age with a diet that con- 
tained soybean meal as the sole protein 
supplement as with a diet that contained 
four per cent of fish meal in addition to 
soybean meal. In two other experiments 
the difference was less than 10 per cent. 
Apparently the variation in the quality of 
fish meal and of soybean meal is consid- 
erable but it is evidently possible to pro- 
duce a soybean meal that can be used as 
the sole protein supplement in a broiler 
mash. These experiments also showed that 
in amounts containing approximately equal 
quantities of protein, dried skim milk could 
replace the fish meal in the control ration. 

Various proposed methods of measuring 


“Come on, Joe — it's just propaganda!” 


the relative protein values of animal and 
vegetable protein concentrales as supple- 
ments to basal rations largely cereal in 
nature, have yielded divergent ratios for 
soybean meal, for example, as compared 
with casein or dried skim milk. Wilgus, 
Norris and Heuser rate the protein of soy- 
bean meal as 88 per cent as good as that 
of dried skim milk, while Heiman, Carver 
and Cook give it a rating of only 55 on 
the same basis. However, Draper and 
Rhian, using the procedure of Heiman, 
Carver and Cook, later assigned to the 
protein of soybean meal a value of 85 on 
the same basis. Almquist and co-workers 
have shown, in 10 to 14 day feeding peri- 
ods with week-old chicks, that rations 
properly balanced with respect to minerals 
and vitamins and containing 20 per cent of 
protein derived solely from heated soybean 
meal promoted growth at a rate better 
than 90 per cent of that induced by a 
practical chick ration. Fully normal growth 
was produced on this ration when a sup- 
plement of methionine was included. It is 
significant in this connection that through- 
out the chick amino acid studies of Alm- 
quist and associates, including the one just 
referred to, “the course of an experiment 
was almost invariably clearly indicated in 
the first few days.’ This experience would 
suggest, and the suggestion can be sup- 
ported on other grounds also, that symp- 
toms of malnutrition or inadequate nutri- 
tion observed only after weeks of feeding 
on rations made up entirely of vegetable 
foods are in all likelihood traceable to 
deficiencies of other nutrients than protein. 

At West Virginia university, Van Land- 
ingham, Clark and Schneider were unable 
to demonstrate any striking difference in 
the utilization of nilrogen in a series of 
animal and vegetable feeds by growing 
chickens, six weeks of age initially. In fact, 
in these tests the nitrogen of expeller pro- 
cess soybean meal was as well utilized as 
that of dried whole egg or of a practical 
growing mash containing a mixture of ani- 
mal and vegetable feeds, and was better 
utilized than the nitrogen of menhaden fish 
meal. 

In the investigations just cited, soybean 
protein is the protein of choice in the com- 
parisons of animal and vegetable feeds 
and the evidence considered indicates 
clearly that soybean meal contains a com- 
plete assortment of amino acids for the 
growing chicken and the laying hen. In 
fact, the proportions of the essential amino 
acids may not be far from optimal for this 
species for the best grades of this feed. 
Whether the meal is prepared by the ex-. 
peller process or the solvent process, pro- 
vided in the latter case the meal is sub- 
sequently toasted, seems a matter of in- 
aifference as far as protein quality is con- 
cerned, according to Bethke and Sweet 
and Hayward et al., although Almquist be- 
lieves that the toasted solvent meal is the 
better. There is need for such an intensive 
study of the proteins of other plant foods, 
such as linseed meal, peanut meal, cotton- 
seed meal, corn gluten meal and alfalfa 
leaf meal, both alone and in combination. 
Heiman and associates did not secure very 
satisfactory resulis in qrowing chicks with 
alfalfa leaf meal az the sole protein sup- 


(Continued on Page Sixty-nine) 
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MAINTAIN Proper SOIL BALANCE 


BE SURE TO PUT BACK WHAT HAS BEEN TAKEN OUT 


Essential mineral elements consumed by 
crops and lost by weathering must be 
put back into the soil to prevent deficien- 
cies in crops that follow, and to prevent 
livestock from suffering malnutrition. 


Many disease symptoms in both plants 
and animals reflect acute or sub-acute 
deficiencies or disturbed balances of 
the essential minor elements such as 
manganese, cobalt, iron, copper, zinc, 


When a soil is deficient in one or more boron, chlorine, iodine, and others. 


essential elements, plants and animals 


Elements cannot replace themselves. 
which require them will be deficient. 


They must be added if no longer present. 


* * * 
FOR N ational Health 
Increase quality and quantity of 
foods by correcting deficiencies with 


Manganese Sulfate 
“TECMANGAM’ 65% 


Stunted and Chlorotic conditions 
of vegetables, fruit trees, and 
such crops as oats, soya beans, 
etc., indicate a manganese de- 
ficiency. Using Tecmangam, the 
standard fertilizer grade since 
1928, will help overcome these 
conditions where they exist. 


Manganese Sulfate 
Feedstuff Grade 77-80% 


Perosis in chickens, stiffness in hogs, 
Bang’s disease and mastitis in cattle 
are indications of a manganese de- 
ficiency. Harshaw Manganese Sulfate 
Feedstuff Grade has been the standard 


feedstuff addition since 1938 for sup- disease symptoms are recognized 
plying livestock this essential element. as a cobalt deficiency. 


* * * 
Cc-0-C-S 
Copper Oxychloride Sulfate 
B-C-H 
Brown Cupric Oxide Hydrated 


Cobalt Compounds 
Feedstuff Grade 


For perfect health, sheep and cattle 
require a constant supply of cobalt, 
an essential minor element. They 
can obtain their requirements only 
from the soil via vegetation or as a 
feedstuff addition. More and more 


These two unique compounds effectively combat 
fungi diseases, and simultaneously act as nutritional 
sprays to correct copper deficiency. 


Write for Literature 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL¢e. 


— 1945 E. 97th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
~ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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An outstanding development in the feed 
industry within the past few years is 
the Vitamin D fortification of feeds for 
four-footed animals. This has now be- 
come almost standard practice as a 
result of two recognized facts: 
(1) Four-footed animals need aregular 
and adequate supply of Vitamin D; 
(2) Irradiated Dry Yeast supplies Vita- 
min D for four-footed animals at 
extremely low cost. 
The list of feeds now being fortified 
with Irradiated Dry Yeast includes 
leading brands of pig meals, hog 
supplements, calf meals, fitting ra- 
tions, milking rations, dairy protein 
supplements, mineral supplements and 
dog foods. 


This dependable source is 
economical and easy to mix in 
feeds and mineral mixtures 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
IRRADIATED DRY YEAST TYPE 9-F 


is guaranteed to contain 9,000 U.S.P. units 
of Vitamin D per gram, or 4,000,000 units 
per pound. It supplies Vitamin D for four- 
footed animals at a cost of only a few cents 
per ton of feed. It is easy to mix. Its high 
degree of stability is well known. 

Improve the quality of your feeds and help 
your customers to obtain greater production 
by supplying this essential ingredient. 


FREE NEW BOOKLET, “‘Vitamin D for Four-footed Animals.” This new 
booklet tells why Vitamin D is essential and explains the importance 
of supplying this vitamin regularly. Write today for a copy and for 
prices and name of distributor in your territory. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT FB-I9 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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HERE is a direct relationship 
between animal and human 
health and agriculture — the 
oldest of all our industries and 
man’s most natural occupation. Soil 
science confirms this and recent sci- 
entific discoveries teach us that soil 
deficiencies bring deficiencies in 
plants and then in animals and 
man. The soil requires balanced 
nourishment which must be “fed” 
to it if not naturally present. From 
the standpoint of the feed industry, 
soil precedes feed just as feed pre- 
cedes food. 
Soil components may be broadly 
classified into four parts. 


(1) Mineral matter: on an aver- 
age 96 per cent of dry top soil con- 
sists of mineral matter. These are 
mineral fragments in various stages 
of disintegration and decomposi- 
tion. Minerals are chemical com- 
pounds formed by nature but they 
are soil nutrients only to the extent 
that they are “available” or ex- 
changeabel. 


(2) Organic matter: on an aver- 
age it accounts for the balance of 
four per cent of dried top soil—gen- 
erally in an active state of decay. It 
is, therefore, a somewhat transitory 
soil constituent which readily suc- 
cumbs to the attacks of micro-or- 
ganisms which are really part of 
the organic soil structure and can 
be counted under the heading of 
organic matter. 


(3) Water: soil water differs con- 
siderably from ordinary river or 
well water as we know it because 
it carries many soluble salts it is, 
in fact, the life blood of the soil. 

(4) Air: soil air also differs mate- 
rially from the air we breathe and 
consists largely of nitrogen, oxygen 
and carbon dioxide. The propor- 
tions vary with the amount of water 
present and carbon dioxide is es- 
pecially dynamic. 

The volume of a silty loam, when 
in good condition for plant growth, 
contains approximately 50 per cent 
solid and 50 per cent pore space. 
The solids consist of from 45 per 


*Divisional Sales Manager, Harshaw Chemical 
Co., Cleveland Ohio. 
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may cause malnutrition 
in plants and animals 


by J. F. WISCHHUSEN * 


cent to 48 per cent mineral and two 
per cent to five per cent organic 
matter while the pore space has 30 
per cent space for soil water and 
20 per cent space for soil air under 
optimum moisture conditions. 


Symptons of malnutrition in 
plants and animals may be caused 
by deficiencies in soils of so-called 
minor or trace elements such as 
manganese, copper, cobalt, zinc, 
boron, iodine, etc. This, of course, 
is also true of major elements, par- 
ticularly calcium and phosphorous. 
Chemical analysis will show to 
what extent soils are depleted of 
essential elements but soil deficien- 
cies may be nothing else than a 
faulty balance of all essential ele- 
ments to each other so that an ex- 
cess of some elements may be re- 
sponsible for a deficiency of others. 
If either condition remains uncor- 
rected the crops grown on such soils 
will likewise be deficient. When, in 
turn, these unbalanced or deficient 
crops are fed to animals the defi- 
ciencies show up as nutritional dis- 
eases in animals and humans alike. 

A well balanced soil should 
therefore give us well balanced 
health. The roots of impaired health 
lie in the soil. 


In the past, many minor elements 
were present in fertilizer materials 
as natural or accidental impurities. 
It was therefore not recognized un- 
til quite recently, something like 10 
to 15 years ago, that these minor 
elements played an essential role 
in soil, plant, and animal nutrition. 
But as the fertilizer industry utilized 
purer, more concentrated, and syn- 
thetic raw materials these minor 
elements were no longer carried 
gratis to our soils. One symptom 
after another appeared and was 
diagnosed as a deficiency disease. 

Minor essential elements function 
in different ways, directly and in- 
directly. They promote soil bacter- 


ial action and make other fertilizer 
elements available. Manganese, in 
particular, performs a function in 
all life processes. The soil, the 
plants and the animal body all re- 
quire it. In all cases an excess is 
as harmful as a deficiency so that 
it is important to determine the opti- 
mum balance required under vary- 
ing conditions. 

Some of the early experiments 
with manganese and other trace 
elements were made in Florida, a 
state which lends itself easily to 
such experimental work. If you 
consider Florida geographically or 
geologically you can easily imagine 
it to be an ancient coral reef, a 
growth of calcium rock in a semi- 
tropical climate. In prehistoric times 
it must have been an ideal place 
for birds to nest because of the sup- 
ply of fish in the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Atlantic ocean. This bird life, 
through the ages, deposited guano 
and their bones combined with the 
limestone rock. Hence, it is easy to 
find deposits of phosphate rock in 
Florida. 


For all practical purposes Florida 
is a vast coral reef, distintegrated 
on top, thinly overgrown with vege- 
tation. A thin layer of sand has 
been washed over from the ocean. 
Shallow inland lakes created a 
growth of organic matter which 
formed the top soil, very shallow in 
places, but in other districts like the 
Everglades, ten feet deep. 

The history of Florida agriculture 
is closely related to the history of 
the deficiency symptons of minor 
elements. By a process of elimina- 
tion, growers in Florida learned that 
their soils were deficient in man- 
ganese, magnesium, copper, zinc, 
boron, cobalt and others. 

Growers learned that when cer- 
tain of these important elements 
were missing in the soil, the yield 
was greatly affected. In one exper- 
iment on soil which was deficient 


in manganese the 
appeared: 


following conditions 


Treatment of Soil Hampers of 


Lbs. per Acre Beans 

Per Acre 

(Average) 

On Peat Soil 

None 4.6 
5 lbs. Manganese Sulphate 67.6 
25 lbs. Manganese Sulphate 109.0 
50 lbs. Manganese Sulphate 122.5 


When soil deficiencies are acute they 
can be corrected but the danger is great- 
est when the deficiencies are sub-acute. 
These sub-acute conditions remain unrec- 
ognized much longer and are passed on to 
the crops and from there to the animals 
that feed on them. Eventually the conse- 
quences of the deficiencies show up in the 
human body. 


One of the first official recognition that 
such deficiencies could exist in animals 
came with the experiment conducted by 
Dr. B. C. Norris and co-workers of Cornell 
university in 1936. After several experi- 
ments Dr. Norris concluded that perosis in 
chickens was due to manganese deficiency. 
Workers in other colleges soon confirmed 
these findings. 

Actual determination of this discovery 
was made through use of the spectrograph, 
a scientific instrument which easily detects 
traces of heavy metals. In the Cornell ex- 
periment equal numbers of healthy and 
perosis afflicted chickens were killed. Their 
bones were burned to ashes and the ashes 
were analyzed. The spectrograph showed 
an absence of manganese in the ashes of 
the diseased chickens and in a short while 
the manganese deficiency was confirmed 
by feeding manganese to chickens and 
thus preventing perosis. 


Manganese is an element that is many- 
sided. When it is fed to laying hens the 
egg shell becomes stronger. This is due to 
the chemical action of the manganese 
which makes calcium, magnesium, and 
phosphorus available. 


There is evidence that manganese is 
responsible for bone formation but there 
is no manganese in bone. Bone consists 
of calcium, fluorine, and phosphorus. The 
action of the manganese must therefore be 
catalytic. 


More recently the role of manganese, 
copper, and cobalt in the control of Bang’s 
disease in catile has had attention in our 
laboratories. After a year’s work experi- 
ments have shown that cattle suffering 
from Bang's disease are deficient in man- 
ganese, copper, and cobalt. This work was 
done by Dr. Irene Levis and F. H. Emery 
and is published in “The History of Rand- 
leigh Farm,’’ Wm. R. Kenan, Jr., Lockport, 
New York, fourth edition. Their findings 
seemed to indicate that Bang’s disease 
could be prevented by proper feeding 
methods. This would entail a diet rich in 
nutritive factors and adequately fortified 
with manganese, copper, and cobalt. All 
experiment stations and the United States 
bureau of animal industry have been noti- 
fied of this work and further experiments 
now being conducted should either defi- 
nitely affirm or disprove the preliminary 
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conclusion regarding the role of these 
minerals in Bang's disease. 

Nutritional deficiencies play a big role 
in both animal and human health. The 
following are a few of the nutritional de- 
ficiency diseases which can be prevented 
or corrected by diet: 

Scurvy: A deadly disease resulting from 
improper diet. It was known as early as 
1535, but it was not until 1795 that it was 
officially admitted that scurvy could be 
prevented by eating fresh lemons, onions, 
sauerkraut, spruce, and pine needles, the 
bark of trees, etc. 

Beri-Beri: This disease has been known 
since ancient times. In 1889 a Dr. Eikman 
discovered that it was due mainly to eat- 
ing polished rice and could easily be cor- 
rected by eating the rice bran in addition. 
Consequently, the minerals contained in 
rice bran are a factor in the control of 
beri-beri. This, therefore, is indisputably a 
nutritional deficiency. 

Goiter: Only during the first World War, 
about 25 years ago, was it discovered that 
goiter in man and beast is an iodine de- 
ficiency and that there is a distinct belt 
along the Great Lakes in which an iodine 
deficiency occurs. Goiter cannot always be 
cured but it is absolutely preventable by 
iodine. It now is generally accepted that 
iodine is needed by the thyroid gland to 
manufacture thyroxin which controls body 
metabolism, growth, and other life pro- 
cesses. 

Anemia in young animals and children: 
One of the greatest recent discoveries in 
human nutrition was made at the agricul- 
tural college of Wisconsin on the effect of 
copper on iron metabolism. This work 
started with animal improvement as an 
object but proved of great importance to 
humanity. It was found that anemia, 
which was believed caused by a deficiency 
of iron, actually was an accumulation of 
iron which manifested itself as tumors be- 
cause of the lack of copper to make that 
iron available. Iron cannot metabolize 
without copper. This work shows that many 
animal diseases are closely associated 
with similar or identical diseases in human 
beings. 

Cobalt Deficiencies: Dr. W. M. Neal of 
the Florida Agricultural experiment station, 
Gainesville, proved a disease known as 
“salt sick” in cattle to be a cobalt deficien- 
cy. Rations deficient in cobalt prevent 
cattle from consuming more than 20 
pounds feed per day. With a cobalt sup- 
plement, the healthy animal was able to 
eat and digest 80 pounds of the same 
identical feed. From that we conclude that 
cobalt acts as the stimulant upon those 
endocrine glands that are responsible for 
appetite and digestion. 

The work of The Michigan Experiment 
station under Dr. C. F. Huffman confirms 
the Florida findings. The importance of 
traces of cobalt in the diet of sheep was 
first recognized in Australia and New Zea- 
land. It is now also recognized in Scotland 
and England where the disease is known 
as “Pine Disease.’ The amount of cobalt 
required is so small that it can only be 
ascertained by qualitative spectroscopic 
analysis; one-half part per million of the 
total feed intake is regarded as the opti- 
mum. 


Rickets: This disease is characteristic of 
animals and children and results from fail- 
ure of growing bones to harden. It clearly 
is a nutritional deficiency and can be cor- 
rected by the proper feeding of calcium, 
phosphorus, manganese, fluorine, and vita- 
mins. 

Pellagra: This disease which occurs 
amongst humans as well as hogs, especial- 
ly in the south, has been found due to a 
deficiency of nicotinic acid, now known as 
niacin. 

Perosis in chickens and stiffness in pigs: 
This is now recognized as a _ nutritional | 
deficiency of manganese. 


Bang’s disease in cattle: Evidence ex- 
ists that this is due to a deficiency of man- 
ganese, copper and cobalt in the cattle 
feed. There is every reason to believe that 
the near future will bring us more revela- 
tions of this sort. 


Boron Deficiencies: The element boron 
was formerly regarded as toxic, and 25 
years ago lawsuits were won by growers 
against suppliers of potash that contained 
a high percentage of boron. Now boron 
deficiencies are manifested and recognized 
in many crops, particularly turnips, beets, 
apples, and celery, and it has become 
common practice to add borax to fertilizers. 
It is also applied to crops as a nutritional 
spray. A boron deficiency in feeds and 
foods has yet to be symptomized. One rea- 
son why this has not yet been accomplish- 
ed, perhaps, lies in the fact that a boron 
deficiency in plants manifests itself in 
such obnoxious evidence that boron defi- 
cient plants are consumed neither by ani- 
mals nor humans. Therefore a boron defi- 
ciency ends with corky cores in apples 
and cracked beets, carrots, turnips, celery, 
etc. 


Fluorine: is an element a deficiency 
which, in recent years, has come to be 
recognized as responsible for tooth decay. 
In the past it has been regarded as toxic, 
and no doubt it is so under certain condi- 
tions but a discovery in the Panhandle of 
Texas, Deaf Smith county, may prove it to 
be the essential factor in good teeth. The 
fact is that it is found in all phosphate 
deposits, and in all bones. There are some 
authorities who think that it is the factor 
that makes bones hard and disease re- 
sistant. The answer to an evident excess of 
fluorine in bonemeal and natural phos- 
phates for feeding purposes may be sim- 
ply a problem of how to eliminate or else 
inhibit this unwanted intake by the animal 
body. If bonemeal or phosphates were fed 
only to the extent calcium or phosphorus 
are required for bone formation, the fluor- 
ine content should be of no concern be- 
cause the bones of animals require as 
much fluorine as is present in bonemeal 
and phosphate rock. But bonemeal and 
phosphates are fed for milk production and 
milk can either eliminate nor absorb fluor- 
ine. On the other hand, potassium fluoride 
is now used to disinfect teeth and it pre- 
vents cavities which may be due to either 
the germicidal action of fluorine on mouth 
bacteriae harmful to teeth, or else to an 
absorption of the fluorine by the calcium 
of the teeth. It should be entirely possible 


(Continued on Page Seventy-two) 
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A new corps of farm-front fighters— 
7,029 Purina dealers and their em- 
ployees and 402 Purina Field Serv- 
icemen —are volunteering their 
services to farmers the country over. 


How They'll Go To Work 
Beginning immediately, Purina deal- 
ers will call on farmers to help put 
into effect suggestions on manage- 
ment, Sanitation, and feeding that 
will result in increased production 
and the best use of feed. Special 
wartime management action sheets 
and helpful food production circu- 
lars have been prepared to help get 
the job done. 


PURINA DEALERS VOLUNTEER 


SERVICES IN 


Food for Victory Crusade 


Advertising Goes to Work, Too 
Full-color advertisements beginning 
with June issues of Country Gentle- 
man, Farm Journal and Successful 
Farming tell of the importance of 
food as a weapon of war, salute the 
farmer for the job he is doing, and 
challenge him to beat his best to 
produce more meat, milk and eggs 
and to make the best use of feed. 
Leading state farm papers will carry 
a series of monthly service ads fea- 
turing timely management, <anita- 
tion and feeding suggestions. Cir- 
culation of publications carrying 


Published in the Interest of Increased Food Production by 


PURINA MILLS 
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this campaign exceeds 8,000,000. 


Available soon to theatres will 
be a Purina-produced sound film, 
“Twenty Fighting Men.” Dramatic, 
inspiring and practical, this film 
contains no advertising and will 
be shown courtesy of the local 
Purina dealer. 


Inthese practicaland effective ways, 
Purina Mills and the thousands of 
Purina dealers are cooperating with 
the program of the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture and the Feed Industry Council. 
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*FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR AND WRITE THE PEACE” : 


Readers who are interested in obtaining a publication which 
gives a complete digest of most of the experimental data published 
in the United States and foreign countries, may obtain com- 


plete details by writing to The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee st., 
Milwaukee, 2, Wis. 


Title of Experiment: “Straight Steely 
Wool” and Incipient Copper and Cobalt 
Deficiency in South Australia. 
Authors: Anonymous from Journal of the 
department of agriculture of South Aus- 
tralia. 
Digest: Unsound fleeces referred to by the 
trade as “straight steely wool’ have been 
traced to sheep suffering from the ill 
effects of copper deficiency. The trouble 
develops when the sheep are pastured 
on the forage growing out of the light 
calcareous sands distributed mainly 
along the coastal regions and on islands 
of southern Australia. Much of this area 
is believed to be also deficient in cobalt. 
The trouble can be overcome by provid- 
ing extra copper cobalt to the sheep eith- 
er as a drench or administered as salt 
licks. 

* * * 
Title of Experiment: Pyridoxine Deficiency 
in Turkeys. 
Authors: F. H. Bird, F. H. Kratzer, V. S. 
Asmundson and S. Lepkovsky, University 
of California. 
Digest: Three tests with Bronze turkey 
poults fed a diet made deficient in pyri- 
doxine by autolysis extraction and full- 
er’s earth treatment of the extracts show 
that pyridoxine deficiency in this species 
is characterized by loss of appetite, poor 
growth hyperexcitability when disturbed, 
convulsions and death. The deficiency 
symptoms were corrected by adding 3 
mg. of pyridoxine per kilo of diet. 

* * * 
Title of Experiment: Use of Pure Ribo- 
flavin in Poultry Starting Mashes. 
Authors: D. R. Clandinin, H. N. Woods- 
worth, C. W. Traves and W. Henderson, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Can. 
Digest: Three lots of 50 chicks were fed 
(1)—a normal starting ration containing 
5% buttermilk powder and (2)—the same 
ration with 2% fishmeal-meat meal sup- 
plement replacing the buttermilk, and (3) 
—the latier ration with pure riboflavin at 
a levei estimated to be equivalent to that 
present in buttermilk. Their weight at four 
weeks and their percentage of mortality 
were similar for rations (1) and (3). A 
high incidence of curled-toe paralysis 
and poor growth characterized the lot of 
chickens fed ration (2). 

* * * 
Title of Experiment: The Digestability of 
Some High Protein Feeds by Foxes. 
Author: S. E. Smith, Cornell university. 
Digest: By means of digestion trials with 
adult silver foxes it was found that the 
protein of blocd meal, linseed oil meal, 
meat scrap and soybean oil meal is less 
digested (10 per cent) than the protein of 
frozen horsemeat. Blood meal and lin- 
seed oil meal were less digested than 
the meat scrap and the soybean oil meai 
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protein. The protein of liver 1neal and of 
fish meal was not significantly different 
in digestability than the protein of the 
frozen horsemeat. 

* * * 


Title of Experiment: The Physiological 
Properties of Vitamin A. 
Authors: Jean M. Patterson, E. W. Mc- 
Henry and W. A. Crandall, University of 
Toronto. 
Digest: Of pair-fed rats, those receiving 
vitamin A were significantly heavier than 
the controls, the difference in weight be- 
ing due not to alterations in absorbtion 
of food but to a loss of protein from the 
deficient animals and to a greater reten- 
iion of water, fat and protein in the vita- 
min-fed animals. 

* * * 


Title of Experiment: The Nutritive Value 
of Certain Fish Meals as Determined in 
Tests with Swine and Rats. 

Authors: E. R. Barrick, C. M. Vestal and 
C. L. Shrewsbury, University of Purdue. 
Digest: A study was made of the compar- 
ative nutritive values of fish meals by 
including them in rations of swine and 
rats. Menhaden, sardine and herring fish 
meals were found to have equal value in 
a mixed protein supplement when fed to 
swine. The experiments with rats showed 
differences in palatability and nutritive 
value of the fish meals when they were 
fed as the only protein supplement to 
corn. Other trials with rats showed that 
the sardine and whitefish meals were 
more palatable than the menhaden and 
herring meals. Sardine meal appeared to 
be slightly superior to the other mea!s in 
palatability and nutritive value. Although 
herring meal was the least palatable it 
had a nutritive value comparable to sar- 
dine meal. Control feeding trials with 
rats showed that the sardine and herring 
meals were superior in nutritive value to 
ihe menhaden meal. 


Fertilizer Peps Up 
Reed Canary Grass 


Fertilizer is what it takes to pep up old 
stands of reed canary grass that aren't 
producing the way they used to. That's the 
joint expereience of Henry Ahlgren, Robert 
Muckenhirn, F. V. Burcalow and E. D. Hold- 
en, agronomists at the University of Wis- 
consin. These workers decided that what 
kind of fertilizer to use depends on the 
land—phosphate and potash usually help, 
but many fields demand nitrogen for good 
results. 

In 1942 the men carried on trials on a 
peat soil near Whitewater, Walworth coun- 
ty, and a heavy silt loam near Mauston, 
Juneau county. Both fields had been in 
canary grass since 1934 and recently have 


not been yielding the way they should. 

A complete fertilizer proved best on the 
Walworth county peat. On the average 
for two cuttings, yields increased 80 per 
cent where the soil got 200 pounds of am- 
monium sulphate, 100 of calcium metaphos- 
phate and 200 of muriate of potash to the 
acre. 

Phosphate and potash applied at the 
same rate without nitrogen brought about 
a 47 per cent yield increase on the peat 
soil, while 10 tons of manure to the acre 
effected a 45 per cent increase. Nitrogen 
alone boosted yields by 25 per cent. 

Ahlgren and his cooperators found that 
on the heavy silt loam the need for nitro- 
gen was very critical. Nitrogen alone in- 
creased yields by 93 per cent on two cut- 
tings in 1942. A complete fertilizer of nitro- 
gen, phosphate and potash also worked 
well, but there was practically no response 
from potash alone or from phosphate and 
potash. Manure was only slightly effective, 
increasing yields by 11 per cent. 

On heavy mineral soil, continuous crop- 
ping with a high-producing grass such as 
reed canary tends to exhaust the soil nitro- 
gen. A complication which is limiting gen- 
eral application of the findings of the 
workers is that nitrogen is scarce in war- 
time, but nitrogen will be abundant after 
the war and can then be used on hay and 
pasture to a greater extent than ever 
before. 


Sound Warning On 
Iodine Deficiency 


When litters of pigs are born dead or 
when some pigs in a litter are hairless or 
show immature hoof development, the 
possibility of iodine deficiency should not 
be overlooked, warns the department of 
animal pathology and hygiene, University 
of Illinois college of agriculture. 

Iodine-deficient areas are known to ex- 
ist in the Great Lakes region, especially in 
such neighboring states as Wisconsin and 
Michigan. On Illinois farms where pigs 
have suffered from an iodine deficient-like 
disease, the losses occurred in the winter 
and spring months. 

Iodine deficiency in newly born pigs may 
be prevented largely by feeding small 
amounts of potassium iodide to sows in 
the feed or drinking water during the last 
two months of pregnancy. 

A dose of two level teaspoonfuls of po- 
tassium iodide (approximately 10 grams) 
dissolved in water and thoroughly mixed 
with the grain or added to the drinking 
water once a week is sufficient for 50 sows 
(three grains a sow weekly). One-fifth 
teaspoonful, or one gram, weekly is suffi- 
cient for five sows. 

@ SAGE-FIFIELD Co., Delavan, Wis., has 
been sold at public auction to John Mac- 
whinney, Darien, and Fred Teetshorn, 
Whitewater. The new owners announced 
that they will put the feed mill and lumber 
yard into operation as soon as possible. 


@ BUCKEYE CEREAL CO., Massilon, Ohio, 
was destroyed by fire of undetermined 
origin June 18 with damage estimated at 
$1,000,000. 
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Yes—sandbagsin jeeps! What better way of protecting life and 
limb from the unexpected burst of a cleverly concealed land mine. 
The jeep may be wrecked but if the boys are saved, Chase sand- 
bags have done their part—just one of the many ways Chase bags 
are helping Uncle Sam to win this war. 


But even with a tremendous production for military purposes, 
Chase is continuing to supply home front needs. Thirteen factories, 
operating day and night, are supplying “bags of all kinds” for foods, 
feedstutts, seeds, fertilizers, chemicals and hundreds of other products. 


When there is a need for more or better bags—Chase makes them. 


CHASE 


HEAVY DUTY COTTON BAGS 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD CHICAGO ILL 


BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND. ORE. MEMPHIS 
CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 

N ORLANDO. FLA. PITTSBURGH JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE. N.C. 
MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN. 
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They have skill, courage and the Will to Win 


MOST SECRET WEAPONS have been Axis myths... 
designed to scare the enemy. Out on the farm front 
they don’t fight that way. Their weapons are the 
real thing .. . and they use them well. Stout hearts 
... Clear heads .. . strong, capable hands... good 
old-fashioned American willingness to work ... 
and above all, an iron determination to keep the 
Freedoms they love... all of them... and at what- 
ever cost. 


And don’t forget that other weapon . . . the mass 
of things farm folks know ... things learned mainly 
by long years of doing: How to care for the heifer 
that’s just had her first calf. How to get a brood sow 
to accept a little orphan from another litter. How to 
teach turkey poults to eat. How to cull the poultry 
flock. How to combat disease and predatory vermin 
and weeds and bad weather and a hundred other 
enemies as cunning and ruthless as any Jap or Nazi. 


General Mills is helping these farm front fighters 
all over America with every resource at its com- 


‘Farm-tested 


atc US PAT OFF 


LS 


KANSAS CITY 


GENERAL MIL 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


Commercial Feeds 
SAN FRANCISCO 


mand. In eight great plants covering the country 
from Maine to California and from Canada to the 
Gulf it is making the greatest volume of Larro 
“Farm-tested” Feeds in all General Mills history 
... making them well, despite wartime ingredient 
shortages. 


What’s more, General Mills is helping farm folks 
add to their vast store of practical knowledge 
through the personal aid of its countrywide field 
service and dealer organization and by means of 
free authoritative literature dealing with the care 
and feeding of poultry and livestock. 


Prepared by skilled specialists, this literature is 
based on careful experimental work at General 
Mills Larro Research Farm. We gladly offer it to 
any feeder for the help it may be in improving his 
feeding and management methods and thus increas- 
ing his contribution to America’s supply of Food 
for Victory. 


Larro''Farm-tested’’ Feeds are made in conformity with 
America’s nationwide Pro- 
tein Conservation Program. 


is a registered 
trademark of General Mills, Inc. 
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O stretch the inadequate sup- 

ply of protein feed in their 

territory, Syler & Syler of Nap- 
panee, Ind., developed a voluntary 
rationing plan that is fair to all their 
customers and apparently is going 
far to hold good will. What seems 
even more important in the present 
emergency their plan holds promise 
of actually aiding the farmers to 
produce more meat, eggs, and dairy 
products needed by Uncle Sam, ac- 
cording to plant foreman, W.. J. 
Cripe. 

“There is no denying the fact that 
we are selling in reverse gear,” 
said Mr. Cripe. “But it’s getting re- 
sults and that’s what we are work- 
ing for—to help farmers produce 
more on less. To illustrate, we have 
a pretty stringent rule in effect right 
now. We allocate one bag of feed 
to each half-ton buyer, two bags to 
ton buyers and still take care of 
bag buyers. 

“You've got to sell that idea to 
each feeder just the way you would 
if you were trying to sell a new 
customer on your own type of feed 
in the old days. The main thing is 
to convince each customer of the 
fairness of the plan. 

“Most all feeders recognize the 
shortage and the need to share- 
and-share alike in proportion to 
needs,” continued Mr. Cripe. “So 
we first explain how to make lesser 
quantities do the work using lower 
percentages of protein for each type 
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plan helps syler & syler 
stretch limited supplies 


of feed for best attainable results. 
Then we follow up with facts on 
how each farmer can help over- 
come the shortage in other ways. 
“We urge farmers to put in as 
much alfalfa as possible. The say- 
ing, ‘Pigs in Clover’ was never so 
significant as now. One of our 


county agents recently announced ' 


that every acre of pasture in 1943 
will be worth $40 for hogs or cows. 
We can subscribe to that fact with- 


out hesitation. Clover pasture this “* 


year can produce more profit for 
stock feeders than almost any other 
crop. Especially if it is alfalfa which 
is high in protein value. We sell 
that idea right along and with mu- 
tually satisfactory results,” Mr. Cripe 
declared. 

“Selling constructive ideas like 
this are obviously much more ef- 
fective when in line with the cur- 
rent trends,” Mr. Cripe pointed out. 
“For example, one newspaper re- 
port said that a heavy loss in the 
alfalfa crop impends in central In- 
diana. County agents and many 
newspapers advised farmers to 
plant clover or soy beans or both, 
to replace alfalfa frozen out. 

“Another program widely pub- 
licized to farmers in the newspapers 
was the report of the regional meet- 
ing held in Indiana recently by the 
Indiana Feed Conservation council, 
in which the feed shortages and 
the need for protein conservation 
were explained. We are strongly 
supporting this program and urg- 
ing our customers to do likewise. 
Anything that helps farmers pro- 
duce more in this emergency we 
believe must surely help us.” 

“Poultry raising too, is showing a 
big gain this year,’ Mr. Cripe de- 
clared. “Everybody is buying chicks, 
with 150 about the minimum up to 
flocks of 10,000 or more. Hogs are 
in abundance on almost every farm- 
stead and by making every pos- 
sible use of the feeds we have 
available, there is no real good rea- 


A FEED rationing plan inaugu- 
rated by Syler & Syler, Napa- 
nee, Ind., is teaching farmers 
to produce more with less, 
according to plant foreman, 


W. J. Cripe, above. An ex- 
terior view of this progress v2 
ey plant is shown at lower 
eft. 


son for pessimistic views on the 
1943 food outlook. In this program 
we, as feed dealers, have a respon- 
sibility to cooperate to the fullest 
extent,” he concluded. 

H. L. Syler is the owner of this 
progressive feed firm and ever since 
it was established some 20 years 
ago the business has been operated 
on a cash basis. 

In addition to all kinds of feeds 
the company does a good business 
in seeds and coal. The seed depart- 
ment boasts up-to-date seed clean- 
ing equipment as well as a Rice 
dodder mill. 

In line with ODT regulations, 
Syler & Syler last year adopted a 
new delivery policy which restricts 
deliveries of coal or feed to one-ton 
lots or more. Orders must also be 
placed several days ahead of time, 
as a rule, so that a number of de- 
liveries can be made at one time 
thus assuring a full load for the 


(Continued on Page Ninety) 
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Fortify your feeds with D-SEC...a dependable source of VITAMIN D 


She — and hundreds of millions of others like her — can 


make records for your poultrymen and your government! 


Keep her growing! Help her to get her vitamins! Today — 
when feed ingredients are hard to obtain and formulas are 
constantly changing — you can still be sure of vitamin de- 
pendability when you buy from Squibb, a name you can trust. 


Squibb offers D-SEC, a dry form of Vitamin D. Tests show 
that D-SEC is as effective as fish liver oil in supplying 
Vitamin D —so essential for bone building, for strong 
and healthy skeletal growth. 

* Exadol is a trademark of E. R. Squibb & Sons 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 
_ ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago Minreapolis Kansas City 
PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 

FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 
Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, California 


Omaha 
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D-SEC also saves you money. It is easy to handle, easy to 
mix, disperses evenly. D-SEC is light in weight — saves in 
freight costs and handling, requires less storage space. It 


is offered in a potency of 900,000 A.O.A.C. chick units 
per pound. 


Where both vitamins A and D should be added, Squibb 
offers EXADOL* — a high potency Vitamin A and D Oil 
—or SQUIBB FEEDING OIL. Write today for prices 
and facts about all three. Address Department FB-7, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding 
Products Division, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Warm humid days are here—Coccidiosis weather! But this 
year—there’s a new and tested product to aid in checking 
this dread disease! 


It’s DICOCE. Many manufacturers are incorporating this 
proved Squibb product in their feeds—helping poultrymen 
save needed chicks and raise them to healthy maturity. 


Put DICOCE in your feeds—one percent as a protective 
level, two percent if infection is present. Dicoce is a light, 
specially prepared, amorphous powder — easily incorpo- 
rated in your feeds. 


* Caused by Eimeria tenella 
+ Trademark of E. R. Squibb & Sons. Patent No. 2,294,401 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 
: ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 
Branch Offices: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 


PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 


_ FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 
‘Merchants Exchange Building, San 
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Feeds containing Dicoce—used in conjunction with a suit- 
able sanitation program—will help prevent Coccidiosis. 
Recommend that these mashes be fed to chicks at any age 
after the first week, especially if the weather is warm and 
wet—and particularly to chicks that are 4 to 6 weeks old. 


Be sure your poultrymen are prepared at all times—urge 
them to keep feeds containing Dicoce on hand! 


Dicoce is packed in 20-pound bags. Write for full informa- 
tion and prices. Address Dept. FB-7, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, 745 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


| =SQUIBB — a name you can trust 
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Ti new 20 per cent withholding tax 

became effective July 1, 1943. Under its 
provisions employers are required to with- 
hold from each pay of their employes 20 
per cent of all wages and salaries above 
certain personal exemptions, which are 
based on the individual's family status. 

Most salaries and wages are covered 
with the exception of members of the arm- 
ed forces, agricultural labor, casual em- 
ployes, and domestic help. Elevator and 
Feed Plant employes are subject to the tax. 
Wages are defined as all payments for 
services of employes, whether called salar- 
ies, commissions, or bonuses and whether 
in the fogm of cash or other property. 

Provisions of the new law make it neces- 
sary for every employe to furnish his em- 
ployer with a signed withholding exemp- 
tion certificate, (Form W-4) indicating 
whether he is single, married, or head of a 
family and number of dependents. If mar- 
ried he must indicate whether he claims 
all, half, or none of the personal exemption. 
If no certificate is furnished the employer 
shall withhold the maximum amount. In 
the event the dependency status of the em- 
ploye changes it is necessary for him to 
furnish his employer with a new certificate 
indicating the change. 

Employers who withhold more than $100 
during the month are required to pay the 
amounts withheld to a depository author- 
ized by the secretary ot the treasury. These 
payments are to be made within 10 days 
after the close of each calendar month. 
Information concerning authorized deposi- 
tories may be secured from any bank. 
Quarterly returns on Form W-1 to the col- 
lectors of internal revenue, showing the 
aggregate amount of taxes withheld during 
the quarter must also be made. With the 
final return for the calendar year it is ne- 
cessary to send to the collector on form 
W-3 a reconciliation of quarterly returns 
(W-1) with statements to employes of taxes 
withheld. A statement of income tax with- 
held on wages must be provided each em- 
ploye annually. The collector of internal 
revenue for each district will upon notifica- 
tion supply every employer with the neces- 
sary forms required to comply with the 
law. 

If employment is terminated during the 
year a receipt showing the wages paid 
and the amount of taxes withheld must be 
given to the employe on the day on which 
the last payment of wages is made. 

Amounts withheld by the employer from 
wages during any calendar year are to be 
credited to the employe against his income 
tax (normal tax, surtax, and Victory tax) 
for the taxable year beginning in that cal- 
endar year. Each person, however, must 
file a regular income tax report by March 
15, 1944 for the entire year of 1943. Actual- 
ly the 20 per cent withholding tax repre- 
sents a 17 per cent income tax and three 
per cent Victory tax. Thus, next March 15, 
the employe must still pay the balance of 
two per cent on the Victory tax. 

To determine the amount of wages to be 


income tax plan 
now in effect 


withheld the employer may either compute 
the exact amount—20 per cent of the pay 
check after exemptions — or he can use 
the wage bracket tables prepared by the 
bureau of internal revenue. To simplify 
figuring amounts to be withheld, the bu- 
reau has worked out five sets of tables 
based on daily, weekly, bi-weekly, month- 
ly, and semi-monthly payrolls. Reproduced 
on this page is a copy of the table based 
on a weekly payroll period. 

The 1942 tax liability technically is for- 
given, but where the tax liability is in ex- 
cess of $50 part of it is added to the 1943 
tax liability, and this addition to the 1943 
tax bill is payable in equal annual install- 
ments on March 15, 1944, and March 15, 
1945. 

Here is the way it works: The 1942 tax 
liabilities of $50 or less are completely for- 
given. If the 1942 tax liability exceeds $50, 
then 75 per cent of the total amount of 
1942 tax, or $50, whichever is the larger, is 
forgiven. The balance is added to the 1943 
tax bill. 

Where the 1942 tax is greater than the 
1943 tax, the tax for 1943 is an amount 
equal to the 1942 tax plus 25 per cent of 
the 1943 tax or plus the amount by which 
the 1943 tax exceeds $50, whichever is less. 

For 1944 and subsequent years, taxpay- 
ers will pay quarterly one-fourth of the 
amount of the estimated tax. Each tax- 
payer will estimate his income for each 
current year on or before March 15. 

Self-employed persons, such as owners 
of unincorporated businesses, nonsalaried 
partners in firms, doctors, lawyers, and 
persons who live on income from invest- 
ments do not have income tax payments 
withheld from salary. For these taxpayers 
there is the added burden of filing advance 
estimates of annual income and making 
payment of taxes on this anticipated in- 
come. Quarterly payments from current in- 
come are required. The first payment will 
be due on September 15 but in future 
years they must be made on the 15th of 
March, June, September, and December. 
On September 15 it is necessary to file 
with the collector of internal revenue an 
estimate of your total income for 1943 and 
the amount of estimated income tax for the 
year after usual deductions are made for 
contributions, interest paid, bad debts, tax- 
es, etc. From the estimated tax the amount 
of installments already paid in March and 
June is subtracted. The remainder must be 
paid in equal installments by September 
15 and December 15. ‘ 

Be careful in making your estimate since 
if it proves to be much too low you will 
have to pay a penalty on March 15, 1944, 
when you file your return. Your estimate 
must not be less than 80 per cent (66 2/3 
per cent for farmers) of the tax that you 


COMPUTATION OF TAX FOR 
WEEKLY PAYROLL PERIOD 


If If employee is a SINGLE 
Wages PERSON and has 
Are 
15 | 20 1.10 | $0.20 | $0.20 |$0.20 |$0.20 
20 | 25 2.10 -90 30 | .30 .30 
25 | 30 3.10 | 1.90 70 | .50| .50 
80 | 40 4.60 | 3.40 | 2.20 | 1.00 | .70 
40 | 50 6.60 | 5.40 | 4.20 | 3.00 | 1.80 
50 | 60 8.60 | 7.40 | 6.20 | 5.00 | 3.80 
60 | 70 | 10.60 | 9.40 | 8.20 | 7.00 | 5.80 
70 | 80 || 12.60 | 11.40 | 10.20 | 9.00 | 7.80 
MARRIED PERSON claiming 
ALL of personal exemption 
15 | 20 || $0.20 | $0.20 | $0.20 |$0.20 ($0.20 
20 | 25 -30 -30 30; .30 
25 | 30 -70 50 50 | .50 
30 | 40 2.20 | 1.00 a0) gai we 
40 | 50 4.20 | 3.00 | 1.80 | 1.00 | 1.00 
50 | 60 6.20 | 5.00 | 3.80 | 2.60 | 1.40 
60 | 70 8.20 | 7.00 | 5.80 | 4.60 | 3.40 
70 | 80 || 10.20 | 9.00 | 7.80 | 6.60 | 5.40 
MARRIED person claiming 
half of personal exemption 
15 | 20 1.10 | $ .20 | $ .20 | $.20 | $.20 
20 | 25 2.10 -90 30 .30 
25 | 30 3.10 | 1.90 70 | .50| .50 
30 | 40 4.60 | 3.40 | 2.20 | 1.00); .70 
40 | 50 6.60 | 5.40 4.20 | 3.00 | 1.80 
50 | 60 8.60 | 7.40 | 6.20 | 5.00 | 3.80 
60 | 70 || 10.60 | 9.40 | 8.20 | 7.00 | 5.80 
70 | 80 || 12.60 | 11.40 | 10.20 | 9.00 | 7.80 
MARRIED person claiming 
NONE of personal exemption 
$0 $10 | $1007... 
10 | 15 2.50 | $1.30 | $0.10; ...| ... 
15 | 20 3.50 | 2.30 | 1.10 |$0.20 ($0.20 
20 | 25 4.50 | 3.30) 2.10; .30 
25 | 30 5.50 | 4.30 3.10 | 1.90 | .70 
30 | 40 7.00 | 5.80 | 4.60 | 3.40 | 2.20 
40 | 50 9.00 | 7.80 | 6.60 | 5.40 | 4.20 
50 | 60 || 11.00 | 9.80 | 8.60 | 7.40 | 6.20 
60 | 70 || 13.00 | 11.80 | 10.60 | 9.40 | 8.20 
70 | 80 || 15.00 | 13.80 | 12.60 (11.40 {10.20 
HEAD OF FAMILY 
3 No dependents 2 
a a i 
= = 
15 | 20 $0.20 $0.20 |$0.20 |$0.20 
20 | 25 30 | .30| .30 
25 | 30 -70 50} .50 
30 | 40 2.20 1.00 | .70| .70 
40 | 50 4.20 3.00 | 1.80 | 1.00 
50 | 60 6.20 5.00 | 3.80 | 2.60 
60 | 70 8.20 7.00 | 5.80 | 4.60 
70 | 80 10.20 9.00 | 7.80 | 6.60 


will figure you owe next March, or a pen- 
alty of six per cent or the difference be- 
tween your estimated tax and 80 per cent 
of your exact tax, whichever is less, will 
be imposed. 
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MINERALS 


An adequate supply of health-building, feather-making in- 


gredients is the best way to speed recovery from molt and 

promote higher yield during rest period. & Y/ TAMINS 
Of special value for this purpose are the easily assimilated 

Lactalbumin protein . . . the milk minerals . . . and the 

naturally balanced vitamins, supplied by Lacto-G—the 100% ® LA CTOSE 
Milk Solids Fortifier. 

In addition Lacto-G supplies a high percentage of Lactose. 
The values of Lactose are three-fold. 


FIRST — Lactose is a great aid in the metabolism of calcium. 
In fact it is so effective that adequate Lactose will assure 
ready availability of calcium content even in feeds where the 
vitamin D oil is restricted, 

SECOND — Lactose assists in making the total feed intake 
more easily digestible . . . more completely assimilable. 
THIRD — As Lactose passes through the digestive process it 
stimulates development of favorable intestinal flora. This 
helps keep intestines healthy . . . free from toxic effects of 
harmful putrefactive organisms. 


BEST BALANCE SORTIEN Thus Lacto-G supplies four ingredients vitally important in 
feeds. Combined they help overcome many common defi- 
a product of ciencies by increasing nutrition values . . . improving feed 


balance . . . helping speed metabolism and promoting more 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY complete utilization of the total feed intake. 


Plan now to sell molt-shortening . . . health-building . . . 
production-stimulating feeds. Feeds fortified with Lacto-G. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS ADDRESS 
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Orders the Trade 


Dollars-and-Cents Ceilings 
Set On Feed Screenings 


Ceiling prices for feed screenings were 
established on a dollars-and-cents basis by 
the office of price administration effective 
July 8, 1943. 

Designated as Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 417, the new order does not apply to 
oleaginant screenings used for oil extrac- 
tion purposes. to cracked or broken grain 
by-product containing 15 per cent or less 
of foreign material or weed seed, nor to 
screenings from beans, peas and lentils. 

Feed screenings are defined as mate- 
tials obtained in the process of cleaning 
grain or seed and for which no official 
grain or seed standards have been promul- 
gated by the secretary of agriculture pur- 
suant to the United States grain standards 
act. 

Maximum prices are established on 
a base of Minneapolis and Duluth, Minn., 
with specific cash markups for each seller 
including a markup of $3 per ton for the 
retailer 

Geographical Zones 

The regulation sets up three geographi- 
cal zones—A, B, and C—and fixes prices 
in these zones on a freight differential 
scheme with relation to the maximums es- 
tablished for sales in Duluth and Minnea- 
polis. 

Area A includes the states of Montana, 
North and South Dakota and Minnesota 
(except Duluth and Minneapolis). 

Area B includes the states of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Washington, Wyoming and Utah. 

Area C includes all other areas not in- 
cluded in areas A or B. 

Maximum Prices For Producers 

Maximum prices for producers of un- 


ground feed screenings, bulk, are estab- 
lished as follows: 


AT MINNEAPOLIS AND DULUTH: 

$17.50 per ton for feed screenings weigh- 
ing up to and including 20 pounds per 
bushel. 

$21.50 for feed screenings weighing over 
20 pounds and up to and including 35 
pounds per bushel. 

$24.50 for feed screenings weighing over 
35 pounds per bushel. 

AREA A — At any given point in Area 
A the maximum price of producers shall be 
the maximum price at Minneapolis less the 
lowest carload flat rail rate transportation 
charges from said point to Minneapolis or 
Duluth, whichever is lower. Where the 
point in question is a non-rail point the 
maximum price shall be figured at the 
nearest rail point. The maximum price for 
a sale to any mixed feed manufacturer for 
use at his production plant located in Area 
A shall be the maximum price at Minne- 
apolis less the transit balance on a ship- 
ment of a carload quantity of feed screen- 
ings from said plant to Minneapolis or 
Duluth, whichever is lower. 

AREA B—At any given point in Area B 
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the maximum price of a producer shall be 
the maximum price at Minneapolis plus 
transportation charges actually incurred 
for the distance transported within Area 
B to the point of destination, either the 
buyer's receiving point or a rate point 
selected to secure favorable transit bal- 
ances. 

AREA C—At any given point in Area C 
the maximum price of a producer shall be 
the maximum price at Minneapolis plus the 
lowest domestic carload proportional all 
rail rate (or if none, the lowest carload flat 
all rail rate) from Minneapolis to the point 
of destination. The point of destination may 
be either the buyer's receiving point or a 
rate point in Area C selected to secure 
favorable transit rates. However if the 
shipment moves in whole or in part by 
water, the maximum price must be reduced 
by an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween the actual water rate and the rail 
rate for the ditsance so moved by water. 

Ground Feed Screenings 

For ground feed screenings the maximum 
prices for sale by a producer, bulk, may be 
increased by $4 per ton. The maximum 
service charge for grinding a ton of un- 
ground feed screenings into ground feed 
screenings is likewise set at $4 per ton. 

f Commission Merchants 

The maximum service charge for the 
services of a commission merchant in con- 
nection with a first sale of feed screenings 
shall be 50 cents per ton. This charge shall 
be in addition to the appropriate maximum 
price of the feed screenings so sold. 

Jobbers 

The maximum markup for the sale of 
feed screenings, bulk, by a jobber shall be 
50 cents per ton for ground feed screen- 
ings, and $1 per ton for unground feed 
screenings, over the maximum price for a 
like sale at a like point by a producer or 
commission merchant from whichever he 
purchased the lot so sold by him. 

Wholesalers 

The maximum markup permitted a 
wholesaler on the sale of either ground or 
unground feed screenings shall be $2.50 
per ton over the maximum price of the 
producer, commission merchant, or jobber 
(from whichever he purchased the lot from 
out of which the sale is made) for a like 
sale at the wholesaler’s place of unloading 
plus transportation charges actually in- 
curred from said place of unloading to 
buyer's receiving point, not exceeding a 
distance of 100 miles. In the case of sales 
in carload quantities for delivery within 
Area C, the maximum wholesale markup 
shall be $2.50 per ton over the maximum 
price of a producer for the lot in question 
at Minneapolis, plus the lowest domestic 
carload proportional rate (or if’ none, the 
lowest carload flat all rail rate) from Min- 
neapolis to the buyer's receiving point. 

Retailers 

The maximum markup permitted retail- 
ers on the sale of feed screenings is set 
at $3 per ton over the maximum price of 


the producer, commission merchant, jobber 
or wholesaler (from whom he purchased 
the lot from out of which the sale is made) 
for a like sale at his store or place of busi- 
ness plus transportation charges actually 
incurred from retailer's place of business to 
the buyer's receiving point, not exceeding 
a distance of 100 miles. 
Truckers 

Truckers are given no _ consideration 
under the regulation and they are not per- 
mitted to sell feed screenings in their pos- 
session over the maximum price for a like 
sale by the person from whom the screen- 
ings were purchased. 

Sacking Charges 

Whenever feed screenings are sold in 
sacks the maximum prices may be increas- 
ed as follows: 

(a) In seller’s new or used sacks, by the 
reasonable market value of the sacks (not 
exceeding maximum prices thereon) plus 
50 cents per ton. 

(b) In buyer's new or recleaned sacks by 
50 cents per ton. 

(c) In buyer’s sacks of any other kind 
by $1 per ton. 

No Cumulative Markups 

One and the same transaction, no com- 
mission merchant is permitted to receive a 
markup as a jobber, wholesaler or retailer 
on any lot of feed screenings. The maxi- 
mum price of any lot of feed screenings to 
any ultimate consumer (either processor 
or feeder) shall never include more than 
one each of a commission merchant's, job- 
ber’s, wholesaler’s, and retailer's permitted 
markups, respectively, irrespective of the 
number of said persons of each class who 
may have handled the lot in question. 

NOTE: A producer who sells feed screen- 
ings to a feeder from the plant where said 
feed screenings were produced may also 
be classed as a retailer, or if he sells feed 
screenings at another established place of 
business other than where the screenings 
in question are produced, he may be class- 
ed as retailer, wholesaler, or jobber. 

Records 

Every seller subject to the regulation 
must keep records of all sales and deliv- 
eries of feed screenings, including bills, 
invoices and other documents, subject to 
inspection by OPA. 


Linseed Oil Meal Sales 
Must Be On Protein Basis 


All sales of linseed oil meal, cake, pea 
size meal or pellets must be made upon 
the basis of a guaranteed minimum per- 
centage of protein the office of price. ad- 
ministration has emphasized. 

The requirement was implied in pricing 
tables and formulas for animal feed pre- 
viously in the regulation but the fact is 
stated explicitly in amendment No. 1 to 
maximum price regulation 370. (Linseed 
Oil Meal) effective June 25, 1943. 

A lower protein content is reflected in 
the reduction of $5 per ton from maximum 
prices required for the linseed products 
when they are made from flax seed grown 
in any country other than the United 
States, Mexico, or Canada. Therefore the 
amendment states specifically that no fur- 
ther reduction need be made on the basis 


(Continued on Page Fifty-nine) 
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ATTENTION 


E°RE TELLING 


6,000,000 
FARM PAPER 
SUBSCRIBERS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS CARRY 
THE VITA-FIER MESSAGE 


Farm Journal 
Capper’s Farmer 
American Poultry Journal 
Poultry Tribune 
Turkey World 
The Farmer 
Wallace’s Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer 
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Nutg@ifonists agree that poultry rations must be “stepped up” with 
supgementary additions of vitamins A, D and G(B2) for maximum 
eff#fiency. An easy, economical way for the poultry feed mixer to 
s@ive his vitamin-shortage problems, is with Vita-fier, the triple 
‘amin concentrate for poultry. 

Vita-fier is laboratory-tested, farm-proved, easy to feed. It is 
iniform in mix, standardized in vitamin potency and fully guaran- 
teed. Only 5 pounds fortifies 500 pounds of poultry feed at a retail 
cost of but $2. That’s approximately 1 cent per bird per month. 

Prepare for the consumer demand that will be created through 
the Vita-fier message being directed to more than 6,000,000 farm- 
paper subscribers. Cash in on this mash fortifier. Expect Vita-fier 
to become a fast-moving, repeat seller. Clip and mail the inquiry 
coupon ... now. 


DEALERS: WE'VE AN EXCEPTIONAL 
MEALENY. proposiTiON FOR YOU 


WRITE FOR IT 


VITALITY MILLS, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: Please send me full details of your dealer prop- 
osition on Vita-fier, the new, g d, triple 2 
concentrate for all poultry feeds. 


Signed 


Firm. 


INC. 


CHICAGO—U.S.A. 
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Chart 


EED plant operators commonly 

pile things in conical piles — 

dirt, sand, coal, and sometimes 
grain and feed. And when that 
happens we occasionally want to 
know the approximate contents of 
that pile. How many cubic yards? 
How many bushels? How many 
tons of coal? Etc. 

This chart gives the volume in 
cubic yards of such a pile without 
doing any figuring whatever. For 
example, how many cubic yards in 
a pile whose base diameter D (see 
sketch) is 100 ft., and whose height 
H is 10 ft.? 

The dotted line drawn across the 


number of bushels or cubic 
yards in conical pile 


by F. W. MADISON 


chart shows how easily it is done. 
Run the line through the 100 ft. dia- 
meter, column A, and the 10 ft. 
height, column C, and the inter- 
section with column B gives the 
answer as ai little less than 1000 
cubic yards. 

Should you want to know the 
number of cubic feet instead of 
cubic yards, multiply the figure ob- 
tained in column B by 27. Thus in 
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the problem above we have 1000 
x 27 or 27,000. In other words, the 
volumn is somewhat less than 27,- 
000 cubic feet. 

To find the number of bushels, 
multiply the number of cubic yards 
by 21.7. To find the number of tons 
of coal—bituminous or anthracite 
—multiply the cubic yards by 0.71. 
Thus in the above computed pile 
there would be 1000 x 0.71 or about 
710 tons of coal. 

The range of the chart is great 
enough to take care of all diameters 
from 5 to 500 ft. and all heights from 
2 to 200 feet. 


Simple Way To Remove 
Solid Cast Iron Pulleys 


The old expression that there is 
“more than one way to skin a cat” 
is applicable to power transmission 
problems as well as to cats. 

Thus for instance while convers- 
ing with a first class power trans- 
mission engineer not so long ago 
concerning power transmission 
matters the writer was particularly 
interested in his method of remov- 
ing balky or difficult, solid cast iron 
pulleys. 

He said that he found it often 
paid and paid well to simply break 
up solid cast iron pulleys when re- 
moving them. He says it is cheaper 
than to go to the expense and trou- 
ble of removing the shaft and a 
number of other pulleys and possi- 
bly finding it necessary to remove 
some of the hangers in order to get 
the cast iron pulley off. He said that 
the rim and arms break easily, 
which one can readily believe. But 
what interested the writer most was 
his method of removing the hub. He 
said that he finds no difficulty in 
breaking the hub and that two men 
can do the work in a surprisingly 
short time. One of the men holds 
xn anvi! against the top of the hub 
while the other man does the strik- 
ing with a siedge hammer from the 
boitom. In that way there is no 
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Stretching the 


Poultry Feed Dollar 


Uncle Sam’s Needs Must Be Met! 
How You Can Best Help Your 
Feed Customers Do Their Job. 


r | “HERE isn’t a feed dealer today 
who is not worrying over how he 
is going to supply sufficient feed 

to his poultry feed buyers to keep them 

producing the 15% increase in eggs and 
poultry needed by Uncle Sam. Never- 
theless with limited feed supplies, there’s 

a job to do and all feed dealers will do 

their part to help produce these set 

quotas. 

There are just two ways to do it. 
One is to cut down mortality among 
laying hens and growing chicks and iur- 
keys and the other is to ‘stretch the feed 
dollar” — get 15% to 20% more 
nutritive value from every bag of 
good feed. 


Take a Lesson from Poultry 
Nutrition Experts 
Several years ago, one research authority 
(Wheeler ) found that chicks fed hard, 
insoluble grit were raised to maturity on 
20% less feed. 

Just recently a test conducted at a 
well known university agricultural farm 
disclosed this fact as stated in its reports 
—“Pullets receiving hard, insol- 
uble granite grit (Stonemo) pro- 
duced eggs at a far less feed cost 
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per dozen than pullets fed on 
other grit or none at all.” 


Another nutrition expert has demon- 
strated, for several successive years, the 
feed-stretching value of hard, insoluble 
granite grit (Stonemo) by raising more 
of the poults hatched to 28 weeks (mar- 
keting time) on an average of 67 


STONEMO — a real feed stretcher 


pounds of feed instead of 86 to 90 
pounds normally required. This repre- 
sents approximately a feed stretching 


of better than 20%. 


These are important facts for your 
poultry and turkey feed buyers—right 
now. It will help you, too, for you 
can continue to supply all your cus- 
tomers with your usual good quality 


In these two mammoth plants, located at 
(left) Lithonia, Georgia, and (right) Barre, 
Vermont, the famous and popular STONE- 
MO Granite Grit is crushed, sized, cleaned 
and bagged. Then distributed to turkey 
growers and poultrymen everywhere to help 
the birds produce more needed food for 
Uncle Sam. 


feed—plus STONEMO Granite Grit to 
make it go farther for every 
penny of cost—to get full nutritive 
value from every pound of feed. 


Now Feed Must Do a 120% Job 


Many of America’s Headline Poultry- 
men and Turkey Growers have found 
that it pays them to consistently feed 
this hard, insoluble STONEMO Granite 
Grit. Their birds have made marvelous 
records for production and livability in 
our National Egg Tests. Many of 
America’s successful Turkey Kings and 
Queens have for years fed Stonemo 
consistently to their turkeys of all ages 
for it not only helps them get more 
nutrition from the feed but helps to 
avoid losses from digestive troubles. 


Available in all sizes — chick, poult, 
growing, hen and turkey —a size to 
exactly meet the needs of the birds at 
any age. It is pure, clean, insoluble, 
gray granite crushed to correct block 
shapes and carefully screened to size — 
to suit every age and size of poultry — 
with all dust and waste removed. 


With these “teeth” the bird is 
equipped with hard, sharp, neutral 
“millstones” for the most powerful grist 
mill (for size) in the world—the bird’s 
gizzard. This combination grinds feed 
finer than can any man-made mill — 
makes more nutritive elements available 
to the digestive processes. Being a 
neutral stone and insoluble, it does not 
upset the necessarily exact calcium — 
phosphorous ratio now so important in 
every commercial feed. 


None of this is theory. It works 
daily on the farms of America’s success- 
ful Poultry and Turkey breeders and 
commercial producers. 


Help Your Feed Buyers Profit 


Your Poultry and Turkey Feed buyers 
should appreciate your helping them 
meet today’s heavy production demand 
not only by supplying them with good 
feed but by recommending and selling 
Stonemo Granite Grit which will help 
“stretch their feed dollar” and 
produce the volume of increased 
eggs and poultry meat which our 
country must have. Stone Mountain 
Grit Company, Lithonia, Georgia (adv.) 
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@ Fighting news from the “Egg Front” nationally advertised vitamin oils of 


... millions of dozens of extra eggs to guaranteed potency and assured quality. 
bolster the war effort! And, extra profits 

for poultrymen who “speed up” produc- VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 
tion per h en by u sin g SE A PEP. Extra Division of Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. 
profits, too, for dealers who handle these 


Terminal Island, Calif. 
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War 


ECENT rains and the accom- 
panying floods — on top of a 
late spring—have brought into 
even sharper focus our whole food 
program. Let us consider briefly the 
overall situation as a basis for dis- 
cussing that portion of it in which 
you are interested primarily—feed 
and livestock. 


In 1942 total crop production was 
25 per cent above the five-year av- 
erage of 1935-39, but over half of 
this increase was due to the high- 
est yields on record. Based on the 
March 1 report on intentions to 
plant and the yields of the last five 
years, food crop production in 1943 
will be 15 per cent above the 1935- 
39 average but seven per cent be- 
low last year. 


In 1942, production of livestock 
and livestock products was 29 per 
cent larger than during the five 
years 1935-39. While all crops are 
not fed to livestock, it is of interest 
to note that crop and livestock pro- 
duction in 1942 were roughly the 
same percentages above those of 
the base period. Let us contract the 
prospective situation for 1943. Food 
crop production, as we have said, 
may be 15 per cent larger than dur- 
ing the previous five years but live- 
stock production is expected to be 
37 per cent larger. Obviously, live- 
stock production is outrunning crop 
production and our reserve supplies 
of feed grain and wheat are being 
rapidly reduced. 

Let us examine our livestock fig- 
ures in somewhat more detail. On 
January | of this year the number 
of milk cows and heifers two years 
old and older kept for milk on farms 
was 26,946,000 head compared with 
26,398,000 head on the same date a 
year previous, and the earlier rec- 
ord of 26,931,000 head on January 1, 
1934. The number of all cattle and 
calves on farms January 1, 1943, was 
78,170,000 head compared with 75,- 
162,000 head on January 1, 1942, and 
the earlier record of 74,369,000 head 
on January 1, 1934. 

The number of all sheep on farms 
January 1, 1943, was 55,089,000 
head, a small decrease from the 
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requires best utilization 
of available feed supplies 


earlier record of 56,735,000 head on 
January 1, 1942, but a larger num- 
ber than the average for the period 
1932-41. The number of all chickens 
on farms January 1 of this year 
reached the new high level of 540,- 
107,000 an increase of 14 per cent 
compared with the number on 
farms a year earlier. 

Hog numbers were at record level 


on January 1, 1943. The 73,660,000 


This interesting address on the nation’s 
current feed and food problems was de- 
livered by D. A. FitzGerald, Washington, 
D. C., deputy director of the food produc- 
tion administration, at the wartime con- 
ference and annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion recently held at the Drake hotel in 
Chicago. 


head of hogs on farms at that date 
was far in excess of the 60,377,000 
head on farms a year earlier. If 
farmers carry out their reported in- 
tentions for increasing the number 
of sows to farrow this spring by 24 
per cent and increase their fall far- 
rowings by the 15 per cent suggest- 
ed by the War Food Administration, 
it is estimated that, with average 
death losses, the 1943 pig crop may 
reach a level of 125,000,000 head. 
This would compare with a pig crop 
in 1942 of 105,000,000 head and an 
average pig crop for the ten-year 
period 1931-40 of 73,000,000 head. 

Altogether it is estimated that 
grain consuming livestock on farms 
January 1 of this year exceeded 
those on farms the same date a 
year earlier by 11 per cent. 

Before leaving the subject of re- 
cent and prospective changes in 
the livestock population of the Unit- 
ed States it should be pointed out 
that increased production of live- 
stock and livestock products has not 
resulted entirely from expanded 
numbers of livestock. There has 
been expansion in the output per 
unit of livestock. Weights of hogs, 
for instance, currently are running 


about 10 per cent above normal. 
Egg production per hen is running 
about 12 per cent and milk produc- 
tion per cow about eight per cent 
above the average for 1932-41. 

Turning now to the supply of feed 
available for livestock and the rate 
at which this supply is being used, 
let us review very briefly the pro- 
duction of feed during 1942. Produc- 
tion of corn and barley last year is 
estimated to have been the largest 
on record—3,175 million bushels of 
corn and 426 million bushels of bar- 
ley. Production of oats was the 
largest since 1925 — 1,359 million 
bushels—and production of grain 
sorghums, while not at record lev- 
els, was large. There was also 
large production of other crops used 
in whole or in part as feed. 

In addition to the unusually hea- 
vy production of feedstuffs in 1942, 
substantial quantities of the feed 
grains were carried into the new 
feeding year. Some 492 million bu- 
shels of old corn were on hand 
October 1, 1942. 

Current indications are that the 
feeding rate was about 3.5 per cent 
higher during the period October, 
1942-March, 1943, than the average 
rate of feeding for the preceeding 
five years, 1937-41. In light of this, 
and the prospective production of 
livestock and livestock products 
during the next five months, it ap- 
pears that the carry-over of corn 
and other feed grains from the 1942 
crops into the new feeding year 
which will start this fall will be 
about equal to the carry-over of old 
corn and other feed grains into the 
current feeding year which started 
October, 1942. 

This will mean that the extremely 
large corn crop of 1942 together 
with the favorable 1942 crop of oats, 
barley and grain sorghums as well 
as 275 to 300 million bushels of 
wheat will be fed to livestock dur- 
ing the current feeding year ending 
October next. Needless to say, this 
will establish a new record for the 
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quantity of feed fed to livestock in a single 
year. 

With the level of livestock production at 
record highs and with feed production this 
year likely to be no greater and perhaps 
less than last year, it is apparent that we 
face a problem. : 

There is no single answer to this prob- 
lém. But it is apparent that we must bring 
feed supplies and livestock numbers into 
balance—and many steps are necessary, 
including: 

First, making every effort to increase our 
feed production. 

Second, making the most efficient use of 
our available feed supplies. As you know, 
one step in this direction has been our co- 
operative protein conservation program. 

Third, increasing feed supplies by every 
device at our command. An example of 
this line of action is the recently announc- 
ed 8-point program for milk production 
which emphasizes particularly supplemen- 
tary hay and pasture. 

Fourth, proper sanitation and care of 
our livestock and poultry. 

Fifth, supplementing our domestic feed 
production by imports. Recently arrange- 
ments were made to include some 58 thou- 
sand tons of tankage from Argentina and 
Uruguay on the shipping quotas. We, like- 
wise, are making provision for the impor- 
tation of 10 thousand tons of cotton seed 
meal from Brazil during the next six or 
eight weeks. Not long ago, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation bought seven million 
bushels of Canadian wheat. And, as you 
know, imports of coarse grains from Can- 
ada have been the largest on record. 

I want to take a moment to discuss the 
possibilities of supplementing our domestic 


TO THE BEACH 2” 


"HOW ARE WE GOING TO GET OUR 
SUN TAN THIS YEAR IF WE CAN'T DRIVE 


feed with imports, particularly from Can- 
ada. This fall, that country will have a 
carry over of wheat, oats and barley more 
than half a billion bushels above normal. 
The Canadians would be glad to sell us 
additional quantities of these grains, and 
we, of course, would be glad to buy them. 
The problem, however, is of moving these 
grains across the border and to those sec- 
tions of this country in which they are 
most needed. There are two bottlenecks— 
one is shipping on the Great Lakes, and 
the other one is rail transportation. 

Any substantial increase in grain move- 
ment on the Great Lakes cannot be con- 
templated because the movement of iron 
ore must come first. 

If we are able to import as much as 100 
million bushels of Canadian wheat and 
coarse grains during the next 12 months, 
it is my opinion that we should consider 
ourselves fortunate. Such a volume would 
represent only about one-fourth of the 
amount by which feed requirements exceed 
prospective domestic feed production. 

So far we have been emphasizing the 
carbohydrates in our feed supplies. Let us 
turn for a moment to our supplements. 
Total supplies of proteins—animal, vege- 
table and marine—during the current feed- 
ing year will be 10 to 15 per cent larger 
than during the previous year, while the 
number of animal units increased as much 
if not slightly more. But we have all been 
particularly conscious of the apparent 
shortage of protein feeds. This apparent 
shortage was accentuated by the fact that 
prices of protein feeds, particularly the 
major vegetable proteins, were intentional- 
ly maintained at a relatively low level. 
Consequently, when corn prices advanced 
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CROP CORPS 


rather sharply during the year, a situation 
developed in which, pound for pound, pro- 
tein feed in many sections of the country 
were actually cheaper than corn. This re- 
sulted in the demand for protein feeds in- 
creasing at an even more rapid rate than 
the increase in livestock numbers. 

In spite of recent arrangements to im- 
port considerable quantiiies of animal and 
vegetable proteins, it now appears un- 
likely that our total supply during the 
coming feeding year will be much, if any 
larger than they were during the current 
feeding year—whereas, livestock numbers 
now appear likely to be somewhat larger. 
This prospective situation poses another 
one of the more difficult problems facing 
us. 
Some relief can be obtained realigning 
the relative prices of carbohydrates and 
proteins. It is extremely doubtful if prices 
of carbohydrates can be reduced so it 
would appear necessary to increase pro- 
tein prices, particularly for soybean and 
cotton seed meal. 

Any increase — within reason — in the 
price of vegetable protein will not, how- 
ever, be sufficient by itself to solve the 
problem. Some control of our protein sup- 
plies would seem quite desirable. 

Such control might be of a very general 
character—for example, merely a limita- 
tion on advance contracting so that those 
in a position—for one reason or another 
—to enter into such contracts do not get 
control of a disproportionate amount of 
available supplies. It might be more spe- 
cific and involve limitations on sales 
by producers of proteins or limitations on 
purchasers of protein by users — these 
limitations to be related to some base 
period and adjusted for shifts in livestock 
production and in the relative importance 
of livestock products. It might be more 
definite and limit the amount of protein 
that can be used in mixed feeds by kinds 
of protein and by kinds of mixed feed pro- 
duced. Finally, it might take the form of 
rationing protein to individual farmers in 
amounts based on the historical use by 
such farmers or upon the number of live- 
stock units on the farm, or both. 

Which, if any, of these or other methods 
is undertaken seems to me to depend first 
on the relative shortness of the protein sup- 
ply, and, second, on the administrative 
difficulties involved. If supplies are only 
moderately less than demand, very general 
controls involving a minimum amount of 
administrative burden would appear to be 
all that is necessary. 

The first major question raised by the 
prospective feed grain situation relates to 
how farmers can best utilize their available 
feeds in the production of those items that 
will contribute most to the Nation's diet. 
There is a surprisingly wide range in the 
efficiency with which different types of 
livestock convert hay and grain into hu- 
man food. There is also a wide range in 
the amount of labor necessary to bring 
about this conversion. Moreover, the most 
popular feeds are not necessarily the mosi 
nutritious ones and we can by considering 
the efficiency with which different kinds of 
livestock convert hay and feed grains to 
human food point out the directions for a 


(Continued on Page Fifty-seven) 
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ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 
THREATENS VICTORY 


If food is a weapon in this war, 
then it becomes the duty of the 
feed industry to see to it that 
there is no lack of "D" and "A" 
—the production vitamins — in 
the feed bags of the "food fac- 
tories" of the Nation. Combat 


VITAMIN A AND D OILS 


ABSENDISM by choosing SILMO 
as your source of supply — now 
as always — dependable, reliable, 
accurate in potencies, laboratory- 
tested and varied to meet all your 
requirements. 


e FORTIFIED OILS 


Potencies for Every Purpose 


VIT-D Vitamin D in Dry Cereal Carrier 


SILMO SALES |CORPORATION 


a division of SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Vineland, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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nere isa County Agent near you who needs help. He needs help in 
or) \nizing and getting extra farm labor. He is the spearhead of a gigantic 
capaign to sign up recruits for the U. S. Crop Corps. 

our customers—the farmers right in your trade territory—are going to 
nd many extra hands during harvest time. Your County Agent and the 
0 i office of the U. S. Employment Service are cooperating to get this 
hel ». You, as a local feed merchant, are vitally interested i in this campaign. 


be — get recruits. Millions of extra part-time and full-time farm 


| 
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ROP CORPS KITS 


R YOU AND YOUR LOCAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


tei is everything you need to cooperate with the Government Agencies 

are sponsoring the U. S. Crop Corps. This material is furnished to you 
i a cost or obligation by the Russell-Miller Milling Co., millers of 
fident Flour and Feeds, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Write for your 
UJ5. Crop Corps Kit today. Every Kit includes the following: 


: LEE: COLORFUL POSTERS to display in your own store, your local 
kk, your town hall, your high school, or your local U. S. Crop Corps 
idquarters. Be ready when the local campaign starts. 


FLEE: mats For ADS IN YOUR PAPER. Ads to be run in cooperation 
if your county agent or local U. S. Crop Corps committee. 


F ‘EE: WINDOW STICKERS. Hand them out to prospective recruits. 
Ur, them at recruit meetings in your neighborhood. 


EE: SPECIAL REPRINTS of ads being run in farm papers. These 
ell your farmer customers how and where to get extra help. 


his Advertisement 
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in behalf of the 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION, THE DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURE 


workers will be needed to help get in the crops. 

Remember, if the labor goal is not met, production goals cannot be met 
either. Let your farmer customers know about the plan. Help your County 
Agent or local committee to find out what farmers need help, when they 
need it, and where they need it. 

Remember, your farmer customers prefer to get help from their friends. 
and neighbors in town, and it is the friends and neighbors in town who can 
be of real help because they know and understand the farmers’ problems. 
Get behind the U. S. Crop Corps now. 
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Plenty of Material 
for Egg Shells, Meat, Bones 


Don’t worry about shortages of calcium (lime) for all 
requirements of egg making, meat and bone building. 


“Lime Crest” Calcite 


“Lime Crest” Calcite products contain ample calcium for 
all needs of growing poultry and laying hens. The crystals 
have grinding surfaces that do their work even as the 


calcium is absorbed. 


“Lime Crest” 
Calcite Crystals 


“Lime Crest” Calcite Crystals 
come in five sizes from small 
to full grown bird size. Does 
double duty—supplies calcium 
and grinds food—one product 
does complete job. Plenty of 
this product available—no need 
to let poultry run short with 
possibly disastrous effects. 


Write for information. 


Box 6 


“Lime Crest” 
Maniodized Calcite 


Feeds that contain an ample 
amount (usually 5 lbs. per 100 
Ibs. of feed) of “Lime Crest” 
Maniodized Calcite will meet 
the mineral requirements of 
poultry. It contains calcium, 
iodine, manganese and a lib- 
eral supply of essential “trace” 
minerals. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Newton, New Jersey 


New Hampshires Are 
Most Popular Breed 


New Hampshires*were the most popular 
breed of chickens raised in the nation last 
year according to a recent summary re- 
leased by the United States department 
of agriculture on the distribution of birds 
in flocks supplying National Plan eggs. 

Topping all breeds, New Hampshires ac- 
counted for 22.7 per cent of the total num- 
ber of mated birds. The relative popularity 
ranged from 85.9 per cent of all the mated 
birds in Delaware and 82.5 per cent in 
New Hampshire, down to only 3.9 per cent 
in Ohio and 4.1 per cent in Wisconsin. 

Nationally, White Leghorns were second 
in popularity accounting for 20.3 per cent 
of the mated birds. White Leghorns were 
most popular in Wisconsin where 74.7 per 
cent of the mated birds supplying hatching 
eggs to produce Wis.—U. S. R. O. P. certi- 
fied and approved chicks were of that 
breed. 

White Leghorns were nearly as popular 
in Oregon, where 73.9 per cent of the 
mated birds were of that breed. At the 
other extreme, in Maine and Vermoni only 
.2 of one per cent of ihe mated birds were 


-White Leghorns. 


White Plymouth Rocks, the third most 
popular variety nationally, varied from 42 
per cent of the mated birds in Illinois and 
34 per cent in North Dakota, down to .3 
of one per cent in Delaware and .6 of one 
per cent in Florida. Nationally, White Ply- 
mouth Rocks comprised 16.9 per cent of 
the mated birds. 

The average size of flocks this year ex- 
ceeds all previous records, White Leghorns 
averaging 331 birds per flock, the report 
pointed out. The average for all other 
breeds is 192 birds per flock. 


Name Prize Winners 
In Feed Quiz Course 


Prize winners have been announced in 
the third quarterly Know the Answer Quiz 
feed sales training course, conducted by 
Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., Chicago, in 
behalf of dealer and salesmen members of 
the National Council of Master Retail Feed 
Merchants and National Council of Master 
Feed Mill Salesmen. Participants are en- 
tolled in the course by numerous feed 
manufacturing concerns throughout the 
United States. 

This third “quiz” covered essential fac- 
tors of successful chick breeding, feeding 
and management and many excellent 
papers were submitted by enrollees. A 
choice of nationally-known merchandise 
rewards the winners. 

Recently, this same training course has 
been made available to individuals in the 
feed trade, without the prize award fea- 
tures and has met with wide-spread ac- 
ceptance. 

Firms or individuals interested in the 
“Know the Answer” training course may 
obtain detailed information by writing Lee 
Hammett, 201 North Wells street, Chicago. 
oo — 

@ GLOBE MILLING CO., Farmington, Wis., 
has opened its local feed mill under the 
management of Frank Heiden. 
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Safety 


OB accidents in the United States from 

July 1940 to January 1943, the 30 

months covering the defense program 
and the first year of war, brought death to 
48,500 workers, cost 258,000 an eye, finger, 
hand, arm or leg, and laid up 5,300,000 for 
an average of three weeks each. Days of 
work lost in these accidents totalled 110,- 
000,000—more than 375,000 man-years. 

In the first 18 months of the war, our 
announced battle casualties have number- 
ed 12,123 dead, 15,049 wounded; 40,435 
missing and 10,628 prisoners of ‘war, a 
total of 78,235. 

Most job accidents can be prevented, and 
valuable production for war can be saved 
by careful supervision by management, 
safe work habits by workers and fullest 
use of safety devices. A series of short do’s 
and don't has been prepared by the United 
States department of labor on how to safe- 
guard workers and to promote production, 
the first of which is presented here. All 
workers should check the hazards applying 
to their own jobs and safeguard life and 
limb in their own interest and that of war 
production. 

1. Work in the shop only when you are 
physically fit and provided with the 
proper equipment, tools, and safety de- 
vices. Tell your foreman if anything is 
wrong. 


should be rule in 
all feed plants 


2. Report all unguarded machines or un- 
safe or insanitary conditiens to your 
foreman or safety committeeman at 
once. 

3. Small cuts or scratches may become in- 
fected. Get first aid at once. Report all 
injuries promptly. 

4. Walk—do not run—up and down stairs. 
Watch your step and keep your hand 
on the rail. Keep to the right in passing 
others who are approaching from the 
opposite direction. 

5. Scuffling, horseplay, and practical jokes 
are dangerous and childish—act your 
age. 

6.Do not use an air hose for dusting 
clothes or hair. Do not fool with com- 
pressed air or blow it at anyone else. 

7. Never attempt to enter or leave an ele- 
vator while it is in motion, or to operate 
one unless specifically authorized and 
instructed how to do so. 

8. Do not distract the attention of persons 
engaged in exacting operations. 

9. Wear snugly fitting clothes. Never wear 
loose clothes, long sleeves, dangling 
neckties, loose trouser cuffs, finger rings, 


NEVER 
WEAR 
LOOSE 
CLOTHES 


or other unsafe apparel while working 
around machinery. 


10.Wear suitable gloves and gauntlets 


when handling sharp-edged 
scrap, or quantities of lumber. 

11. Wear goggles when grinding, pouring 
hot metal, caustics or acids or doing 
any other work where flying or splash- 
ing material might enter the eyes. 

12. Wear shoes with soles sufficiently heavy 
to give adequate protection. Use safety 
shoes when handling heavy objects. 


stock, 


THE MERCHANTS GREAMERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, 
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OHIO 


BLUE 
RIBBON 


A CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK Product 


... IS A SURE PROFIT MAKER 
IN YOUR FEED DEPARTMENT 


When offering Blue Ribbon Special, 
either plain or with wheat germ and 
cod liver oil added, you give your 
customers an opportunity to get 
highest feeding and medicinal value 
from their feed. Has high keeping 
quality. Write us today for details 
and prices. 


PLANTS LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE 
MIDDLE WEST 
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danger of springing or otherwise harming 
the shaft and it is easier to apply consider- 
able pressure against the shaft by means 
of the anvil from the top than from the 
bottom. 

After getting the cast iron pulley off it is 
quickly and easily replaced, if so desired, 
by one of the more modern split types of 
pulleys which are now available in nearly 
all materials steel, wood, cast iron, paper, 
etc. 

This method of removing pulleys is simi- 
lar to the better known method of remov- 
ing cast pipe fittings by breaking rather 


IS S 
ENTR 


than by unscrewing. The cost of removing 
an old pipe fitting by unscrewing is often 
considerably greater than the cost of a 
new fitting. Besides such fittings are com- 
monly regarded as scrap anyway and are 
sold as such. 

An important advantage possessed by 
cast iron pulleys removed in the above 
manner, as well as cast fittings, is that 
they have “‘scrap value.” 


© 


@ CHARLES EDSON and his son Wayne, 
has purchased the Farmers Elevator, Al- 
bany, Mo. Wayne Edson will have charge 
of the elevator while his father will con- 


tinue to operate his feed store at Bethany, 
Mo. 


Converting farm grains into balanced rations for greater 


efficiency and production is the foundation of The 


HUBBARD SUNSHINE Way. 


It's our contribution 


toward meeting the 1943 food goals. 


THE HUBBARD 


SUNSHINE WAY 


BUY WAR 
BONDS AND 
STAMPS 


HUBBARD 


MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
Lastern 


AMBRIDGE, PENNA. 


Consider Poultry In 
Stretching Protein 


In stretching protein to make each pound 
do the most good during these times when 
supplements are scarce, poultry as a class 
should receive first consideration, says W. 
E. Carroll, head of the department of ani- 
mal husbandry, University of Illinois col- 
iege of agriculture. 

Swine should receive second considera- 
lion, dairy cattle third, beef cattle fourth 
end sheep fifth. Roughage-consuming ani- 
mais are less likely to suffer from inade- 
quate prolein than are poultry and swine, 
because roughages, particularly those from 
legumes, serve as “protective” feeds when 
fed with farm grains. 

Whenever growth or milk production 
teaches the point at which the roughage 
intake mus! be reduced because of bulk, 
some high-protein concentrate must be 
added to the ration to provide the protein 
required for supporting high production. 

Young, growing animals require a high 
percentage of protein in their rations in 
order to make rapid increases in weight. 
Nursing mothers, milking cows and laying 
hens need relatively large quantities be- 
cause of the amount of protein needed for 
the production of milk or eggs, Carroll 
said. 

On account of the high quality of pro- 
tein in good roughages, feeds of cereal 
origin, such as gluten meal, gluten feed 
and brewers’ and distillers’ grains, can be 
safely fed to roughage-consuming animals 
as sources of additional protein. Cereal by- 
products are not so satisfactory for poultry 
and swine according to Carroll's report. 


Wayne Ads Feature 
Four Waste Weasels 


As a means of getting across the feed 
conservation story to as many livestock 
and poultry feeders as possible, Allied 
Mills has launched a comprehensive edu- 
cational and public relations program us- 
ing “Waste Weasels” to characterize ways 
in which vital feeds are being wasted. 

The “Waste Weasels” are depicted by: 
Hitler (Wurst Weasel); Mussolini (Wop 
Weasels); Hirohito (Wee Weasel) and 
(Waste Weasel), the act of wasting vital 
feeds in many different and common ways. 

Attractive two-color cartoon style Wayne 
ads featuring “Waste Weasels” are being 
used in poultry and state farm publications 
and each of these ads are also enlarged 
for use as posters in store displays. 

Another step in getting this story across 
to feed dealers and feed customers is 
through the use of a slide film, entitled 
“Came Weasels Bye.” This slide film is 
available for loan to feed dealers, hatch- 
erymen, and others who are interested in 
spreading the story of feed conservation. 
It is devoid of any advertising material 
and is strictly educational in nature. Any- 
one who is interested in borrowing this 
slide film should write Allied Mills, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


@ NASHVILLE ELEVATOR, Nashville, 
Mich., has installed a new corn cracker. 
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CAREFULLY SIFTED 


FOR 


FEED 


DEALER CONSUMPTION 


GREAT DRUGGIST 
Two druggists were talking about one 
of their conferes who had just died. 
“He was a great druggist,” said one. 
“He was,” admitted the other. “But 
don't you think he made his chicken- 
salad a little too salty?” 


* * * 


The difference between Rip Van Win- 
kle and some folks is that Rip woke up. 
* * * 

COLOR PLEASE 
Shopper: “I want to see some kid 
gloves for my 8-year old daughter, 


please.” 
Clerk: “Yes, madam, white kid?” 
* * * 
MORE! MORE! 


The war was over. Hitler's death had 
finished it. And the corporal who had 
helped to lay the body well and truly 
underground was describing the scene. 

“The Germans put the coffin down 
twenty-five times,” he said. 

“Twenty-five times,” echoed his listen- 
ers. “What for?” 

“Encores,” said the corporal. 

* * * 


Too many people itch for what they 
want without scratching for it. 
* * * 


NO TOOTIN’ 

The elite church on Fifth Avenue was 
crowded with Sunday morning worship- 
pers when an old women with an ear 
trumpet entered. She had scarcely 
squeezed into a seat up near the front 
when a dignified usher tiptoed over and 
whispered, “One toot, and out you go, 

* * 
TOO LATE TO HURRY 

The owner of the feed plant was re- 
buking Pat for being late. 

“Why is it,” he said, “that Casey, who 
has to walk three miles to work, always 
gets here on time; and you, staying jusi 
around the corner, are always late?” 

“Sure,” said Pat, “that’s easily explain- 
ed. If Casey starts out late, he can hurry 
a bit; but if I’m late I'm already here and 
it’s no use hurrying.” 

* * * 


The proper measure of a man is the 
size of the thing that gets his goat. 


* * * 


GOOD CARE 

While a young mother was bathing 
her baby a neighbor's little girl came in 
and watched the process. The child was 
holding a doll migus an arm and leg and 
much knocked about generally. 

“How long have you had your baby?” 
she asked the mother. 

“Three months.” 

“My, but you've kept her nice!” ex- 
claimed the little girl. 
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RANK 
“No,” said the girl returning from a 
date with a Navy man, “I don’t know 
what his rank was, but I think he was 
chief petting officer.” 
* * 


When the pessimist thinks he is taking 
a chance, the optimist feels he is grasp- 
ing an opportunity. 


TURN ABOUT 

When Mark Twain went to borrow a 
book from a neighbor's library the owner 
said he would be happy to accommodate 
him again, but he had adopted a rule 
that any volume taken from his library 
must be used on the premises. 

The next week the neighbor dropped 
over for the loan of Mark’s lawn mower. 
“Take it and welcome!” chirruped Mark, 
“only under a recently-adopted policy it 
is not to be used away from my own 
lawn!” 

* * * 


OPPOSITES 
“They say people with opposite char- 
acteristics make the happiest marriages.” 
“Yes, that’s why I'm looking for a girl 
with money.” 


MILLS 


for Custom Use 


Take a look at this mill. It's a BIG mill. 
You don't have to over-crowd it, and 
waste power to get capacity— it's built 
big for bigger output! And you get 
a cleaner, more uniformly granulated 
product, too. 


It has an independent blower control. 
Mounting the blower on a separate 
shaft keeps blower speed low — saves 
power .. . reduces dust. 


The model shown is a Gehl No. 20 
with a grinding chamber 20” wide x 
34” diam. for electric motor direct 
drive; speed 1800 r.p.m. No. 17 Gehl 
Mill (not shown) is belt driven—utilizing 


an outboard bearing and coupling. 
Both models may also be had mounted 
on skids for gasoline motor direct drive. 
All Gehl mills are specially designed for 
custom millers. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 


Established 1867 
Dept. HH-540 WEST BEND 2, WIS. 


Get This 
Book 
NOW! ==] 


GEHL WINS FRIENDS WHEREVER IT GO 
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Heavy rat infestation Is 


reported throughout nation 


HIS is a RAT YEAR ... rats are causing millions 

of dollars of damage. But put KIL-BALM to work in 
mills, on farms, in stores and buildings! It will SURELY 
kill those robbers . . . easily. No mixing, no fuss, no muss. 
Recommend it to your customers . . . they’ll thank you, 
and tell (and sell) their neighbors. 


A Natural Profit-Maker For 
Feed Dealers Everywhere 


“We followed your instructions on 

KIL-BALM yesterday and this morning 

our place was scattered with dead 

rats and mice. Farmers seeing the 
results bought out our supply.” 

G. Van Dam & Sons 

Rio Creek 


SELL IT! 
USE IT! 


“It is wonderful stuff and sure does 
the trick.” 

Sauk Farm Bureau Warehouse 

Sauk City 


“And does this poison ever do the 
job! Sure cleans them out fast.” 

Clyman Canning Co. 

Clyman 


\ 3) aus 


These are just a few of the 
hundreds of letters in our files 


SPECIAL DEALER OFFER: 
CASE LOTS 
3 doz. 6-oz. 


-00 
bottles per case $9 
| DOZEN LOTS 


12 6-oz. bottles 12 16-o0z. bottles 


per doz. per doz. CASH 
$3.50 $7.00 
orders 


FEED SUPPLIES, Inc. 


741 (FJ) N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis 


T. R. Shaw Retires 
From Cargill Post 


The retirement of T. R. Shaw, founder 
and editor of the Cargill Crop Bulletin, has 
been announced by Cargill, Inc., Minnea- 
polis, Minn. Mr. Shaw 
joined the organiza- 
tion in 1903 and had 
charge of the ac- 
counting for the 
country elevator di- 
vision until 1927, 
when he was seri- 
ously injured in an 
automobile accident. 
On his return to duty 
he was selected to 
develop what today 
is the Cargill Crop 
Bulletin, representing 
an enlargement of the mimeographed re- 
port which had previously been prepared 
under his direction and circulated among 
executives of the 
company. 

Mr. Shaw will be 
succeeded by Thom- 
as J. Totushek, who 
has been associated 
with the Cargill or- 
ganization since 
1923. Mr. Totushek 
started as an assist- 
ant in the laboratory 
but was soon pro- 
moted to secretary to 
the president, J. H. 
MacMillan. He serv- 
ed in this position for a number of years 
until he was transferred to the actual op- 
erating end of the business under Dr. Julius 
Hendel. He was later selected to develop 
the statistical research department and in 
addition to these duties he will now have 
charge of the crop bulletin. 

@ JAMES COOK, Union, S. C., has pur- 
chased the grist mill in Chatata Valley 
formerly owned by Edgar Haun. 

@ OKLEE FARMERS CO-OP ELEVATOR, 
Oklee, Minn., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Andrew Jensen, Bemidji, Minn., as 
manager to succeed Art Hedman, who 
recently resigned. 


T. R. Shaw 


T. J. Totushek 


oo 
@ LOREN ROBERT DELKER, 8, Riga, Mich., 
son of Robert Delker, manager of the local 
elevator of the Blissfield Co-operative Co., 
was smothered in a bin of soybeans the 
afternoon of May 28. 
NEW VITAMIN BOOKLET 

The White Laboratories, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of Clo-Trate products, have 
announced publication of a new technical 
booklet entitled, “The Efficient Use of Vita- 
mins A and D in Mixed Feeds.” The book- 
let is designed to render definite service to 
feed mixers, large and gmall. It describes 
the effect of air, light and moisture on 
vitamin oils, proper handling, harmful ef- 
fects of mineral salts, and contains much 
other useful information on how to obtain 
most productive results. Free copies are 
available on request. 
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livestock program most effectively to utilize 
the feeds available. 

If we forget for a moment the vitamins, 
minerals, and other minor elements recog- 
nized as highly essential to satisfactory nu- 
trition, and concentrate upon calories and 
proteins that satisfy the gnawing kind of 
hunger, we will find that hogs will return 
more total calories per unit of livestock 
feed than any other type of livestock. The 
hog will return more meat per unit of feed 
consumed than will any other of the meat 
producing animals. This fact alone would 
justify the recent tremendous expansion of 
hog production which was made when we 
had ample supplies of grain and an un- 
expected—almost insatiable—demand for 
meat and fat. We get a greater return of 
calories in the form of whole milk from 
feed fed to milk cows than when it is fed 
any other livestock. Moreover, we get a 
larger quantity of proteins from milk and 
cheese than we do even from hogs. Protein 
is a more critical item in the diet than 
calories. Therefore, from the standpoint 
of output from concentrate feeds we prob- 
ably should rate the animal product as 
follows: milk consumed as fluid milk or 
milk solids first, milk used as cheese sec- 
ond, eggs third, poultry fourth, pork pro- 
ducts fifth, lamb sixth, and beef from fat 
steers last. We should remember, however, 
that cattle and sheep, as well as dairy 
cows, utilize roughages, pasture and feed 
not utilized to so great an extent by hogs 
and chickens. 

Consequently, the livestock program that 
would return us the maximum amount of 
nutrients from the feed available would 
place emphasis on dairying in areas 
adapted to milk production, on beef and 
sheep production in range areas and in 
other areas where pasture and roughage 
can best be utilized by beef cattle and 
sheep rather than dairy cows. Dairy, poul- 
try and hog production should be equally 
emphasized in the grain producing areas. 

With shortage of manpower important on 
many farms, the utilization of labor must 
be considered, and here we find that from 
the standpoint of producing proteins for 
human consumption, we should rank milk 
first, eggs second, and beef and pork pro- 
ducts practically even for third place. 

Based on average yields and consider- 
ing that land is an important limiting 
factor, we can get more protein per acre 
from milk solids than from any other ani- 
mal source. In descending order the other 
livestock products rank as follows: cheese, 
eggs, pork, poultry, lamb, and beef. This 
ranking is undoubtedly influenced by the 
fact that hogs, poultry and milk cows con- 
sume products from land more intensively 
cultivated. 

If we consider nutritive elements other 
than calories and proteins and rate the 
contribution of livestock products to such 
essential nutrients as calcium, Vitamin A, 
thiamin, ascorbic acid, riboflavin and nia- 
cin, we find whole milk by far the most 
important in contributing calcium, Vitamin 
A and riboflavin, and exceedingly impor- 
tant in the contributions of thiamin and 
niacin. The important animal sources of 
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iron, thiamin and niacin are pork, eggs, 
poultry, beef and lambs. The conclusion 
from this sketchy survey of the nutritive 
contribution of the different livestock pro- 
ducts, is that our best utilization of labor, 
feed and land would require further em- 
phasis upon dairy production and on com- 
plete utilization of dairy products. Egg 
production also should at least be main- 
tained and when any of the livestock pro- 
ducts are reduced, we would sacrifice less 
by reducing first the numbers of fat cattle 
aud second the number of hogs. 

Tkc second major question raised by the 
prospective livestock-feed situation con- 
cerns the extent to which we can shift our 
normal patterns of food production and 
food consumption so as to use more effec- 
tively our available land, labor and equip- 
ment. 


SARGENT & CO. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Algona, Ia. 
Moanmouth, 
Superior, Nebr. 


Ii we were really economical and were 
to bring ourselves down to a wartime 
eificient diet much more of our food would 


come directly from crops. Our nutrition 
specialists tell us that the typical American 
diet can substitute vegetcble proteins for 
as much as one half of the proteins for- 
merly obtained from meat. Even the most 
efficient type of livestock return only a 
small portion of the proteins in the feed 
consumed. 

For instance, we can produce three times 
as much protein per acre of dry beans as 
we can get from an acre of feed crops fed 
to dairy cows. We can get five times more 
protein from an average yield of soybeans 
and six times more protein from an aver- 
age yield of peanuts as from an acre of 
feed fed to milk cows. The relative produc- 
tion per acre of fats from direct food crops 


Magic Mash Maker 


For mixing perfect poul- 
try mashes, here’s the 
concentrate for every job. 
A full blend of vitamins, 
proteins, minerals to bal- 
ance the grain. 
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is almost as striking. We can get more fat 
per acre in the form of vegetable oils from 
either soybeans or peanuts than we can 
from feed grown and fed to hogs and much 
more than we can from feed grown and 
fed to milk cows. 

These comparisons, of course, are only 
the roughest kind of guide. We should not 
forget that the “quality’’—that is the bio- 
logical value—of constituents of food are 
of importance as well as the quantity of 
those constituents; nor should we forget 
that most foodstuffs supply several nutri- 
tive elements, and cannot be compared 
profitably on the basis of any one element 
alone. 

The difference in the food values per 
unit of labor required are most striking. 
Considering the average amount of labor 


Our 
Spenal 


WORMING MASH 
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ONE DAY FLOCK WOR'MER 


Now you can use the famous Gland-O-Lac wormer formula, developed 
after many years of research, in preparing your own worming mash. 
Your customers will jump at a chance to get a worming mash backed 
by Gland-O-Lac’s reputation for highest quality medicines. Labor 
is scarce . .. mash is easy to prepare . .. nobody has time to 
capsule a whole flock of growing birds. 


Your worming mash, made of ¥2 lb. of MICULES and 412 lbs. of 
mash will give 200 growing birds a full 
dose of nicotine for large round worms, 
phenothiazine for pin worms and other in- 
gredients for tapes. MICULES are palat- 
able, easy to mix, made under the same 
formula as Gland-O-Lac’s powerful capsules. 
This is not just a private label proposition 
— it’s an offer to Gland-O-Lac dealers to 
help get their customers’ flocks through the 
annual infestation of worms and into pro- 
duction. 


WE'LL SUPPLY THE BAGS 


Your name will be imprinted on colorful 
5 lb. bags, supplied free of charge. Order 
a drum of MICULES—or write for details 
of offer to 1821 Leavenworth St., Omaha, 


used on crops and on livestock, we can 
get more than ten times as much food 
energy from labor spent on wheat as we 
can on labor spent on dairy cows. We can 
get almost ten times as much food energy 
from labor spent on soybeans as from hogs. 
An hour of labor spent on wheat will pro- 
duce eight times as much protein and an 
hour on soybeans will produce 25 times as 
much proteins as an hour spent on milk. 
The tremendous saving in land and labor 
by the direct consumption of food products 
should be most reassuring to those who 
fear we will be faced with a scarcity of 
food. One important point should be em- 
phasized in such comparisons. Some of the 
direct food crops are too bulky to furnish 
a large percentage of the nutritive ele- 
ments needed in the diet. Please remem- 


— MAKE YOUR OWN 


WORM MG 


WITH 
MICULES 


ber, too, that these are only rough com- 
parisons, and that quality and variety of 
nutrients are as important as mere quan- 
tity. 

Crops which will most nearly supplement 
meat and livestock products in our diet are 
peanuts, soybeans, dry beans and peas. 
These should all be stressed in our produc- 
tion program. The crops that will replace 
the energy producing livestock foods are 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, and corn. Pea- 
nuts and soybeans are our best sources for 
the direct production of oil, and much of 
the meal can be used for edible purposes 
as a source of protein. As we look forward 
to producing the crops that will make the 
most contribution to the war effort in 1943 
and in succeeding years, we should con- 
sider very seriously the extent to which we 
can increase the acreage of peanuts in 
areas where they are adapted, soybeans, 
particularly the edible varieties, and the 
edible varieties of cowpeas in the South- 
ern states, as well as dried beans and 
peas. 

In this kind of a setting we can look at 
the consequences of a tight feed-grain 
situation with no fear that the nation will 
be hungry or under-nourished. By directing 
the utilization of grains and oil meals to 
livestock most effective in returning human 
food we can supply an adequate volume of 
animal nutrients. We can go much further 
if necessary in the direction of producing 
crops for direct consumption. The agricul- 
tural resources of the United States are 
certainly ample to meet all of the require- 
ments for food production if we are willing 
for the sake of winning the war to make 
the necessary adjustments in our eating 
habits. 

@ FISHER GRAIN CO.. Needham, Ind., has 
been purchased by the Johnson County 


Farm Buro Co-op association. 


@ L. H. OLDFATHER, Lamont, Iowa, has 

purchased the Allenstein Feed Mill. New 

equipment is being installed. 

@ OLIVER SAMUELSON, Linn Grove, 

Iowa, is the new manager of the Farmers 

Elevator Co. succeeding D. L. Davis. 

@ K. C. FRANK, Rudd, Iowa, has purchas- 

ed a partnership in the Hoover Hatchery 

at West Union. The business will hence- 

forth be known as the Hoover & Frank 

Hatchery. 


BEGIN PRODUCTION 


Production of magnesium metal at the - 


newly erected magnesium-chlorine plant in 
Louisiana has begun, according to an 
announcement by the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., the operating company. The 
plant is owned by the Defense Plant Corp. 
and has a future capacity of more than 
50,000,000 pounds of magnesium metal a 
year. The design and engineering of this 
project are said to be unique, and it is 
the only plant of its type in operation. 
Magnesium metal in this plant is manu- 
factured by a new process developed by 
Mathieson engineers which produces not 
only pure magnesium metal but also liquid 
chlorine, both of which are highly essen- 
tial to the war effort. 
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of the lower guaranteed protein content of 
these products beyond the $5 per ton dif- 
ferential. 

The above statements, OPA said, are 
made merely to clarify the regulation and 
do not change its substance. 


Renew Limitations On 
Pet Food Manufacture 


In order to divert as much animal and 
vegetable protein as possible into produc- 
tion of vitally-needed livestock and poultry 
feeds the war food administration has re- 
newed its limitations on pet food manu- 
facture. 

Controls over pet food content and pro- 
duction were contained originally in food 
production order 7 which expired June 30. 
Its provisions are continued in food distri- 
bution order 58, effective July 1, with these 
minor changes: 

(1) Manufacturers production quotas will 
be determined on a yearly basis under the 
new order, instead of a six-months basis. 
Specifically, manufacturers are required to 
limit their output of pet feeds to the quan- 
tity, by dry weight, which they manufac- 
tured in 1941, or to four times the quantity 
prepared during the last three months of 
1942, whichever is greater. The provision 
will make it possible for manufacturers 
who have not produced up to their quotas 
for the first six months of 1943 to complete 
them during the last half of the year. 

(2) The definition of “pet foods” is al- 
tered to specifically include “processed 
meat products” intended for animal pet 
consumption. 

Requirements that the animal protein 
content of pet foods be limited to eight per 
cent by dry weight, and total protein con- 
tent to 24 per cent by dry weight are con- 
tinued under the order. 


Establish New Ceiling 
On Defluorinated Phosphate 


A maximum price of $34.25 per ton f.o.b. 
producer's plant was established June 17 
by the office of price administration for 
sales of defluorinated phosphate—used as 
a substitute for steamed bone meal in 
animal feeding. 

This new ceiling represents an advance 
of $4 per ton over the maximum price for 
this product as established under the gen- 
eral March 1942 “freeze.” OPA said the 
new price will not only counteract a threat- 
ening shortage of steamed bone meal, but 
also will meet urgent needs for feeding 
phosphate which sells at from $10 to $20 
per ton below the present cost of bone 
meal. 


Identification Tags 
Required On Fish Meal 


Manufacturers of fish meal for mixing 
purposes whether sold in bulk, bags or 
other containers; are required to identify 
the amount of protein in the meal by a 
tag attached to the bag or by a certificate 
of analysis attached to the invoice under 
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amendment No. 3 to revised price schedule 
73 (Fish Meal and Fish Scrap) effective 
July 10, 1943. 

The amendment also eliminates the term 
“grade” from the regulation and states that 
fish scrap need not be tagged as to pro- 
tein content. OPA points out that fish scrap 
is not sold on a guaranteed protein basis 
but on the actual analysis of protein con- 
tained in a given lot of fish scrap. 


CCC Discontinues Price 
Support For Millfeeds 


Discontinuance of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. program for supporting the price of 
millfeed at $1.50 per ton below OPA ceil- 
ings has been announced by the war food 
administration. 


‘more than $1.50 a ton below the OPA ceil- 


The support program was instituted last 
January as part of the government effort to 
facilitate the marketing of the 1942 wheat 
crop under existing flour ceilings, and to 
avoid any stoppage in the marketing of 
millfeeds which are needed for the increas- 
ed production of livestock products. It pro- 
vided that when market prices of millfeeds 
on a semi-monthly basis should average 


ing the CCC would make up the difference 
between the market price and the support 
price at specified basing points. 

Millers have applied for support pay- 
ments on 214,000 tons of millfeed sold dur- 
ing the first semi-monthly period, and the 
following rates for that period have been 
authorized: Buffalo basing point, $1.77 per 
ton; Chicago, 87 cents per ton; Kansas 


MANUFACTURING OF 
FEED FOR 
BABY CHICKS, GROWING 
CHICKS, LAYERS, BREEDERS, 
TURKEYS, DUCKS, QUAIL, 
PHEASANTS, RABBITS, FOXES, 
CALVES, DAIRY COWS, 
HOGS AND PIGS 


AND GUAPANTED 
ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 


EAST ST LOUIS ILLINOIS 


CONCENTRATE 


Warehouses at: Philadelphia 


You Must Conserve Feed 
And Keep Your Customers Satisfied 


a serious feed situation which confronts us calls 
for the greatest economy in the use of not only proteins, 
but also of all feeds — grains and roughages. To this 
end Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., is rendering an out- 
standing service to their Ultra-Lifed Feed Manufacturers. 
Feed formulas have been revised in keeping with O.P.A. 
and the Feed Planning Industry council requirements. 


ULTRA-LIFE 


MEET US AT THE |. B. C. A. CONVENTION 
BOOTH NO. 80— PALMER HOUSE— CHICAGO 


ULTRA - LIFE LABORATORIES, INC, 


Main Office: East St. Louis, Ill. 


Pa.; Richmond, Va.; bag Fla.; Omaha, Neb.. Wichita, Kan.; 
Denver, Colo.; Milwaukee, Wis.: Fort Worth, Texas; Roy. 
Belleviile, Pa.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


. . . has always been a dependable 
adjunct to poultry and livestock feeds. 
Today, ULTRA-LIFE is even more im- 
portant than ever. Vitamin and min- 
eral deficiencies can ruin the best 
feeding program. ULTRA-LIFE is a 
dependable source of all the essential 
vitamins, calcium, phosphorus, and 
trace minerals. 
ULTRA-LIFE will aid you to keep your 
customers in line, to help satisfy them, 
and to improve the nutritional value 
of the feed which is available. The 
high nutritional value of Ultra-Lifed 
Feeds will help your customers through 
this crisis. Through united efforts we 
will win. 


al Oak, Mich.: New Orleans, La.; 
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We're TRYING to satisfy the 


demand for 
PRODULAC DRIED! 


The growing number of feed mixers who have been relying 
on Produlac Dried to help them keep American farm out- 
put up to par has indeed been a powerful incentive to 
increase production of this valuable ingredient. Actually, 
production of Produlac Dried has recently decreased, due 
primarily to the current corn shortage, and we must add our 


plea for patience to those of countless other manufacturers. 


We're TRYING to satisfy the needs of our customers. The 
far-reaching effects of the present conflict have been felt by 
most every business, and ours is no exception. If you have 
difficulty in obtaining Produlac Dried, please bear with us. 


We're doing the best we can with the production at our 
disposal. 


Produlac Dried is helping to provide ele- 
ments essential to properly balanced poultry 
and livestock rations in convenient dry form. 


DOES NOT CAKE OR HARDEN 


2 


Distillers Products 
rain Products Division * 120 Broadway, New York 


(eee 
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PRODULAC 


City, 18 cents; St. Louis, 18 cents; Galves- 
ton, 63 cents, Minneapolis, $1.17; Portland, 
nothing. 


OPA Classifies Retailers 
Markups on Mixed Feeds 


Because there has been some uncertain- 
ty regarding the classification of certain 
feeds under MPR 378 which establishes re- 
tailers markups on four different classes of 
mixed feeds, the OPA has prepared the 
following table. 

For Class 1 feeds the maximum markup 
allowed retailers is $5.50 per ton or 27¥2 
cents per 100 pound bag; for Class 2 the 
markup is $7 per ton or 35 cents per bag; 
for Class 3 the markup is $10 per ton or 
50 cents per bag; and for Class 4 the mark- 
up is $15 per ton or 75 cents per bag. 
Here are the classifications: 


Poultry Feeds 
Chick starter mash, 3 
All mash chick starter, 3 
Baby chick mash, 3 
Baby chick food (grain), 1 
Baby chick ration (mash), 3 
Baby chick food (mash), 3 
Starting feed (mash), 3 
Developing-coccidiosis (specialty), 3 
(for feeding) 
Chick growing mash, 3 
(after 10 weeks class 2) 
All mash chick mash, 3 
(after 10 weeks class 2) 
Developing mash, 2 
Growing mash, 2 
Egg Production mash, 2 
Battery broiler mash, 3 
Laying mash, 2 
Breeder mash, 2 
Laxative mash (specialty), 3 
Egg mash, 2 
Crate fattener, 2 
Hen mash, 2 
Flushing mash (specialty), 3 
Flush tonic mash (specialty), 3 
Car fattener, 2 
Coccidiosis specialty mash, 3 
Broiler mash, 3 
Fattening mash, 2 
Hen supplement, 3 
' Chick supplement, 3 
Poultry concentrate, 3 
Mash balancer, 3 
Mash supplement, 3 
Self feeding concentrate, 3 
Grain balancer, 3 
Egg supplement, 3 
Hen scratch, 1 
Growing scratch, 1 
Chick scratch, l 
Intermediate grain, 1 
Developing grains, 1 
Baby chick grains, 1 
60-40 grain feed, 1 


Pig and Hog Feeds 
Pig meal, 2 
Hog meal, 2 
Pig and hog feed, 2 
Pig and hog meal, 2 
Pig concentrate, 2 
Hog supplement, 2 
Hog concentrate, 2 


Calf Feeds 
Calf meal, 3 
Calf manna, 3 
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Calf balancer, 3 
Calf grower, 3 


Miscellaneous 
Horse feed, 1 
Mule feed, 1 
Sheep feed, 2 
Goat feed, 2 
Pidgeon squab feed, 3 
Flying feed for pigeons, 3 
All rabbit feeds, 3 
All mineral mixed feed, 3 
Pheasant feeds, 3 
Wild turkey feeds, 3 
Grouse feeds, 3 


In Class 4: All feeds for mink, foxes and 
other furbearing animals, except rabbits. 

All mixed feeds for horses, mules and 
cattle, (except calves) take class 1 retail 
markups regardless of protein or méthods 
of feeding. 

In case of question or in case some feed 
is handled not included in this list—Class 2. 

All feeds for all animals in other than 
100 pound sizes at the flat per bag mark- 
ups allowed. 

When a retailer breaks a 100 pound bag 
and resacks it out of a bin, he may charge 
the markups for:—(1.) The size container 
as in Section 14 (b) of MPR 378, plus (2.) 
the cost of sacks allowed the manufacturer 
for small sizes depending whether papers 
or cartons are used. 


WPB Eases Restrictions 
On Burlap Bags 


The number and quantity of products 
which can be packed in new burlap bags 
is increased under the terms of an amend- 
ment to conservation order M-22] issued 
June 11 by the war production board. 

The order, limiting supply of burlap 
bags, originally provided that the quan- 
tity of bags for use in shipping feeds 
should be 50 per cent of the number of 
bags accepted during 1941 for packing 
feeds. The new amendment raises this 
quantity from 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
of the 1941 use. The amendment also pro- 
vides that flour, for the first time, can now 
be packed in new burlap bags. 


Revise Regulations On 
Chemical Fertilizers 


A chemical fertilizer distribution program 
designed to make this important farm pro- 
duction supply item available to farmers in 
such a way as to give maximum assistance 
in the production of needed food and feed 
crops is provided in revised food produc- 
tion order No. 5, issued July 6 by the war 
food administration. 

The revised order follows the general 
lines of the original order, with some ex- 
ceptions made in view of the improved 
supply situation. The order: 

(1) Continues the approved grade pro- 
gram, providing for grades of fertilizer sat- 
isfactory for crop and soil needs of the 
principal fertilizer-using states and yet 
meeting the need for conservation. The list 
of approved grades has been worked out 
with the approval of state agronomists and 
other agricultural authorities. 

(2) Again gives priority on the delivery 
of fertilizer to a list of Group A crops. The 
A list now includes peanuts, sugar beets 
for seed production, hemp, dry and snap 
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beans, lima beans, cabbage, carrots, on- 
ions, green peas, dry edible peas, potatoes 
(including sweet potatoes), sweet corn for 
processing, tomatoes, and vegetable seeds. 
Other crops are classified in a Group B 
list. 

(3) Makes the fertilizer available accord- 
ing to a farmers’ crop requirements. On A 
crops this means that a farmer may use 
fertilizer at any rate of application but not 
in excess of recommendations of state agri- 
cultural experiment stations. Requirement 
provisions have been opened up for grow- 
ers of B crops by elimination of the provi- 
sion which required growers of such crops 
to have a history on the use of fertilizer to 
be eligible for fertilizer. This change will 
permit the use of fertilizer by farmers who 
have not previously used fertilizers on B 


crops. The application rate on B crops will 
be the usual rate for the area, but not 
above the rate recommended by the state 
experiment station. 

(4) Continues the provision under which 
farmers are required to make application 
to their local dealers for the purchase of 
fertilizer according to their crop require- 
ments. In addition to application for fer- 
tilizers they will use this fall, farmers under 
this plan may also apply for fertilizer they 
will need for use next spring. Manufactur- 
ers, dealers and agents are required to 
make deliveries of fertilizer for A crops be- 
fore such deliveries are made for B crops. 
However, in order to insure preference for 
A crops when fertilizer is needed for both 
A and B crops at the same time, applica- 
tions for fertilizer for A crops must be made 


Wisconsin 


We're not shouting it... 
BUT we can serve just a few 
more well-located dealers in 
and 
Illinois. 
CARGILL FEEDS 


Minneapolis 


northern 


Minnesota 
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at least 30 days in advance of the time 
required. 


Revise Maximum Prices 
On Wheat Mill Feeds 


OPA has announced several important 
revisions of price ceilings on wheat mill 
feeds. The changes are included in revised 
MPR 173 which became effective July 16, 
1943. While the new regulation does not 
materially change the basic prices of $36.50 
Kansas City; $37.75 Minneapolis; and $36.50 
for Seattle and Portland, it does set up 
specific dollars-and-cents ceilings to cover 
the areas generally west of the Missouri 
river and east of California and the Cas- 
cade crest section of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Prior to this action only Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, the Pacific coast and areas east of 


the Missouri had specific dollars and cents 
ceilings. 

The following are the principal changes 
in the mill feed ceilings: 

(1)—Millers are still permitted the $1 
per ton markup for mixed cars of mill feeds 
but the markup for less than carload sales 
is reduced from $2 to $1 per ton over the 
carload ceiling price. 

(2)—The practice which has been preva- 
lent by a few flour mills of putting five or 
ten barrels of flour in a car of mill feeds 
and obtaining the mixed car price seems 
to be remedied by the new regulation. 
Hereafter a mixed car shipment means “a 
shipment in carload quantity to a single 
buyer composed in part of wheat mill feeds 
and in part of products other than wheat 
mill feeds; provided, that any shipment 
from a flour mill which contains 30,000 


LONAN 


Wore looking forward to the 1943 
IBCA Convention ...and a swell visit 
with our many hatchery friends who 
are subscribers to the Feed Bag. If you 
are planning to attend, we want you to 
drop in at our convention booth. 


The Lee Line offers a year-around, 
money-making opportunity to feed 


dealers and hatcherymen. Cash in on 


ELEEMUESION 


the tremendous demand for these re- 
liable, time-tested Lee remedies, con- 
sistently advertised in an extensive list 
of farm and poultry periodicals. Lee 
dealers also furnished posters, window 
displays, folders, and the famous 80- 
page Lee Way Poultry Book. Unless we 
already have an exclusive Lee Dealer 
in your town you may get in on this 
opportunity. Write today for full 
details. 


pounds or more of wheat mill feeds shall 
be considered a carload quantity and only 
the carload price shall be charged on such 
mill feed.” 

(3)—Jobbers are now set up in a sepa- 
rate category and are defined as persons 
who buy and resell wheat mill feeds io 
any person other than a feeder or ultimate 
user without unloading into a warehouse. 
Jobbers will continue to get 50 cents per 
ton over millers’ maximum prices in car- 
load quantities and a $1 per ton markup 
on l.c.l. shipments. Previously jobbers could 
get $2 margin in l.c.]. shipments since they 
could qualify as wholesalers under the 
definition in the old regulation. 

(4)—A new section defining a whole- 
saler has been added. He is designated as 
a person who buys wheat mill feeds, un- 
loads into a warehouse and resells to any 
person other than a feeder or other ulti- 
mate consumer. The wholesaler is given a 
profit margin of $2.50 per ton over ihe 
millers’ maximum price or if purchased 
from a jobber, over the jobbers’ maximum 
price. 

(5)—The retailers’ margin remains at $4 
per ton, but is different in one respect. 
After July 16, the retailer is permitted a 
$4 per ton margin over the maximum price 
of the miller, jobber, or wholesaler from 
whom the product was purchased. Thus, if 
a retailer buys from a wholesaler or job- 
ber, he is still permitted his full $4 mar- 
gin. Previously, the retailers’ ceiling was 
based on the mill ceiling plus $4; thus, 
when the retailer purchased from a jobber 
or in l.c.l. lots from a jobber or wholesaler 
he lost part of his $4 profit margin. The 
retailer may also include transportation 
charges actually incurred from his place of 
business to buyer's receiving point. 

(6)—The revised order also permits the 
miller or wholesaler to include in his maxi- 
mum price the actual cost of transportation 
from the mill or warehouse to the buyer's 
receiving point. 

(7)—Special maximum prices are set for 
bran especially prepared as a substrate 
for growing bacterial cultures. The ceiling 
price for this product is the same as the 
ceiling for wheat mill feeds sacked plus $3 
per ton. 

(8) For sales of wheat mill feeds in bulk 
or in buyer's sacks, the maximum price is 
the ceiling price as determined by this 
regulation for sales in sacks, less the cus- 
tomary differential used for bulk sales on 
July 3, 1942. 

(9)—Under the new regulation persons 
who sell mill feeds at retail need no longer 
keep records for OPA inspection except 
records of their purchases. All other sellers 
and purchasers are required to keep rec- 
ords for a period of two years for OPA in- 
spection. Such records must include the 
date of sale, name of seller and purchaser, 
price paid or received, buyer's receiving 
point and the quantity of wheat mill feed 
sold or purchased. 


Millers May Use Old Rates 
In Computing Prices 

Because the flour milling industry at this 
time of year is processing wheat which 


originated some months earlier, the freight 
charges on which are not affected by the 


(Continued on Page Ninety-Five) 
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IBCA 


Te all-industry wartime conference of 
the International Baby Chick associa- 
tion will open Tuesday morning, July 20, 
at the Palmer house in Chicago. Sessions 
will continue through Thursday July 22. 
Hatcherymen, breeders, and feed men from 
all parts of the country are planning to 
attend. 

All major poultry groups are holding 
annual sessions or business meetings in 
Chicago during the week including the 
Poultry & Egg National board, National 
Poultry Producers federation, National Tur- 
key federation, United States Record of 
Performance Breeders association, National 
Poultry Advisory council, National Poultry 
Defense committee, American Poultry asso- 
ciation, and the Illinois Poultry Improve- 
ment association. 

All exhibits, group meetings and general 
sessions will be held on the Grand Ball- 
room floor of the hotel. Many of the well 
known feed manufacturers and ingredient 
concerns are planning attractive exhibits. 
The exhibit hall will open at 9:30:a.m. on 
Tuesday, and registrations will start at 
the same hour. 

Dehydrated food will be featured at a 
luncheon sponsored by the Poultry & Egg 
National Board Tuesday noon. Tickets can 
be secured at the P. & E. N. B. booth. 

Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, collaborator in 
poultry viability, United States department 
of agriculture and Don Anderson, acting 
chief, dairy poultry section, food price divi- 
sion of the OPA will address the afternoon 
session on the first day. Vital problems in- 
volved in meeting the production goals of 
eggs and poultry as well as steps taken 
to battle inflation will be discussed. 

Evening activities include a banquet for 
the turkey people and “exhibitor’s night” 
entertainment in the Grand Ballroom. The 
IBCA will also show official movies of the 
United States navy in action with the 
enemy. 

Talks on equipment, priorities, broiler 
production, and the draft are scheduled for 
Wednesday morning. A cooking school 
demonstration at 10:30 a.m. in the audi- 
torium of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co. is free to the ladies. A fashion show 
and luncheon for the ladies is scheduled 
for 12:15 p.m. in the Wedgewood room at 
Marshall Field & Co. 

Wednesday afternoon will be devoted 
to group meetings. 

The famous IBCA annual banquet and 
Victory ball will take place Wednesday 
evening in the Grand Ballroom. At the con- 
clusion of the banquet there will be a one- 
hour floor show and dancing until mid- 
night. Every seat will be reserved. 

All of the Thursday morning session will 
be given over to feeds and feeding. Speak- 
ers will include Dr. R. M. Bethke, J.-A. Mc- 
Connell, and Frank H. Boling and the feed 
situation will come up for extended dis- 
cussion. Dr. Bethke, noted animal and 
poultry nutritionist from the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment station will discuss how 
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opens in chicago 
tuesday, july 20 


the poultry industry can best utilize the 
precious feed supplies now on hand. J. A. 
McConnell, Ithaca, N. Y., chairman of the 
Feed Industry Council will report on the 
seriousness of the present crisis. He will 
explain what the actual condition of the 
feed industry was a year ago and what 
has been done or undone by the federal 
government to check the unfavorable trend 
in our supply of carbohydrates and pro- 
teins. Mr. Boling, Washington representa- 
tive of the Feed Industry Council will re- 
port on the supply of ingredients now at 
hand and prospects for the future. 
Speakers for the final session Thursday 
afternoon include Dr. Raymond W. Miller, 
IBCA representative in the nation’s capital, 
and Lee Marshall, deputy food administra- 


tor. The former has chosen the topic “The 
Washington Picture” and the latter will 
speak on “Poultry’s Victory Role.” All ses- 
sions will end at 5:00 p.m. Thursday. 

The Illinois Poultry Improvement asso- 
ciation will hold its annual business meet- 
ing at a breakfast Tuesday morning. Wm. 
Eichelberger is president of this group. The 
National Turkey federation will hold its 
educational sessions on Wednesday. 

Those planning to attend the convention 
are urged to make immediate reservations. 
J. Turner Mills, president of the IBCA de- 
clared that every session is important and 
urged those attending to make it a point 
to participate in every general meeting. 

W. M. Andersen, New England By-Pro- 
ducts Corp., Boston, Mass., has announced 
that the Abbot Alumni, former associates 
of Harold A. Abbot, Albert Dickinson Co., 
will meet at a luncheon Wednesday, July 
21 at the Palmer house. 

The list of exhibitors as announced by 
IBCA officials includes the following: 


Allied Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Anderson Box Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, III. 
Atkins & Durbrow, New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on Page Ninety-two) 


TUESDAY JULY 20 
9:30 a.m. Registration 
Exhibit Hall Opens 
12:00 noon All Industry Luncheon, 
sponsored by P. & E. N. B. 
2:00 p.m. IBCA Opening Session, 
Grand Ballroom 
Call to Order—President J. Turner 
Mills 
Address of Welcome—Wm Eichel- 
berger, president, Illinois Poultry 
Improvement association 
Response — President J. Turner 
Mills, IBCA 
“Save a Hen—Feed a Soldier”— 
Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, collabora- 
tor in poultry viability, United 
States department of agriculture 
“The Battle To Control Inflation” — 
Don Anderson, acting chief, dairy 
poultry section, food price divi- 
sion, office of price administra- 
tion 
8:15 p.m. Exhibitors’ Night 


WEDNESDAY JULY 21 
9:30 a.m. National Turkey federation, 
all day session . 
10:00 a.m. IBCA General Session, 
Grand. Ballroom 
“The Broiler Industry—No Longer 
an Orphan”—Andrew Christie, 
president, Poultry & Egg National 
board 
“Poultry Equipment for 1933-1944” 
— James W. Crofoot 
“Priorities and the Civilian” 
Arthur Whiteside, chief of the 
office of civilian supply 
“Armies Need Men”—Paul G. Arm- 
strong, director, Illinois Selective 
Service system 


IBCA Wartime Conference 


July 20-22 — Palmer House — Chicago 


10:30 a.m. Cooking School Demonstra- 
tion. Auditorium, Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co. 

12:00 noon Fashion Show and Lunch- 
eon for Ladies. Wedgwood din- 
ing room, Marshall Field & Co. 

2:00 p.m. Group Meetings 
Social Legislation and the Hatch- 
ery Industry 
Wartime Transportation of Chicks 
Flock Improvement and Flockowner 
Relations in Wartime 
The Pay As You Go Tax 
6:30 p.m. IBCA Victory Banquet, 
Revue and Ball. Grand Ballroom 


THURSDAY JULY 22 


8:00 a.m. Breakfast and Annual 
Meeting, Illinois Poultry Improve- 
ment association 

10:00 a.m. IBCA General Session. 
Grand Ballroom 

“Crisis in Feeds”—J. A. McConnell, 
chairman, Feed Industry Council 

“Feed Supplies for Poultry”—Frank 
H. Boling, Washington represen- 
tative, Feed Industry Council 

“Making the Most of Available 
Feeds”’—Dr. R. M. Bethke, Ohio 
Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio 

Question and Answer Period 

1:30 p.m. “The Washington Picture” 
—Dr. Raymond W. Miller, IBCA 
Washington representative 

2:00 p.m. “Poultry’s Victory Role” 
—Lee Marshall, deputy food ad- 
ministrator, Washington, D. C. 

3:00 p.m. IBCA Annual Business 
Meeting 

5:00 p.m. Conference Adjourns 
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From New York to San Francisco the 
same month, even for a middle westerner, 
isn't much these days but it does indicate 
that The Feed Bag is not published by 
arm chair editors. Our staff is in the field 
—living and working with the feed trade 
—and our views are not second hand— 
from clippings or from a letter from a 
friend who had a friend who was there. 
We are on the spot, wherever and when- 
ever feed trade news is made, and we 
are proud of this fact. 

Skip this page, however, if you are in- 


terested in news. This is a page of per- 
sonalities for there are people in the feed 
business. We all have our wives and our 
other troubles and our children. 

For example, may I! introduce G. H. 
Homme of the Farmers Elevator Co., Kerk- 
hoven, Minn. Homme agreed to keep the 
proceeds of a large church supper until 
the bank opened the next day. He plan- 
ned to put the money in his office safe 
but when he got to the door he heard a 
voice: “There he is!" It was the radio, 
which had not been turned off, but 
Homme didn’t know it and his friends say 
he has at least a dozen more gray hairs 
as a consequence. 

And then there is Wendell Ledin of 
Bethel, Minn., president of the Northwest 
Retail Feed association. Folks who don't 


know Wendell call him “Senator” for he 
is a member of the upper house of the 
Minnesota legislature. He has been Sen- 
ator for so many years that he proved 
you can fool most of the people most of 
the time but what we started to tell is 
way back when he and Bill Flemming, 
secretary of the association, had a flam- 
ing sword dinner at the Flame room in 
Duluth and mistook the waiters for sec- 
onds and the swords for implements for 
a duel. 

Did you ever meet Rae Walters, scav- 
enger-renderer of Harlan, Iowa, who is 
now uplifting for the New Deal as head 
of the OPA in the Des Moines area. Rae 
turned down a request for extra gas from 
some union leaders who were organizing 
a motor cavalcade to the funeral of a de- 
ceased member and stuck to his guns 
even though he had calls of “how come” 
from OPA headquarters at Chicago and 
Washington. 

First job yours truly ever had was load- 
ing scrap blocks, to go to a veneer plant, 
in his uncle’s sash and door factory—pay, 
15 cents per hour. Always think of this 
when we visit with Phil Runion of Lincoln, 
secretary of the Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers association. Phil also serves the 
lumber dealers and finds it difficult to 


First Choice of Hog Raisers 
Feeding Oat Meal is one of the 
finest of all feeds for pigs. Builds 
strong frames; makes firm flesh. 
Helps bring pigs to market early at 
low cost. Can be used as supple- 
mentary feed while pigs are still 
nursing. Highly palatable — easily 


keep his lumbering feet out of his bulky 
tons. 

Speaking of Nebraska, why doesn’t our 
friend Gus Nelson, head of the United 
Mineral Products Co., Omaha, send horse 
chestnuts (buckeyes) ‘to all his friends. 
They would be received as good luck 


idential aspirations of Gov. Bricker of 
Ohio. Gus is a Bricker booster. 


chewed. 


Ideal for Growing Chicks 
Oats help build sturdy, lively chicks 
— produce A-I! broilers for market 
— produce extra eggs at low cost. 
Many feeding authorities recom- 
mend the use of fully processed 
oats in preference to raw grains. 
Poultry raisers are making a big 
swing to oats! 


Feature These Extra Quality Oat Products 
FULLY PROCESSED 


Rolled Oats 
Feeding Oatmeal 


‘Manufacturers of 


Table Quality Rolled Oats 


Hy Protein Oat Feed 
Reground Oat Hulls 


Inquiries from Dealers 
and Distributors Invited 


NORTHERN OATS Co. 


1202 Jackson Street N. E. 


Jim Gray and Harry Gray, both of 


tokens and also as reminders of the pres- | 
| 
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Springville, N. Y., brothers but competi- 
tors, are getting to look more alike from 
year to year. Is it because they are now 
both on rations? 

We were sorry to have missed a chat 
with E. C. Kessler, president of the Ames- 
Burns Co., Jamestown, N. Y., who was a 
recent Milwaukee visitor. 

Fear of the mumps is not in the hearts 
of Harry Cowan, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
and Jack Stuart, Reliance Feed Co., both 
of Minneapolis. Warned that they had 
been exposed to the disease, these gentle- 
men went to Charlie’s for another drink 
— besides they always wear their sox 
wherever they go. 

A. E. “Gene” Gourley, former Des 
Moines representative of Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, is now a captain assigned to a 
tank destroyer battalion of the United 
States army. 

John Westberg, formerly of the OPA 
and now resting at his home in Long- 
meadow, Mass., says Victory gardens 
seldom return their seed. Mine will, John, 
even if it takes four times the value of 
the crop in fertilizer and labor. 

With all the vitamins indoctrinated, it 
wouldn't surprise us to soon be buying 
flour from the drug store shelf. (Idea for 
Walgreens, Liggetts and Tom Dyer). Time 
was when flour or bread was the staff of 
ife but now it is the stuff for life. Just 


Minneapolis, Minnesota another New Deal. 


Bought a bond today? If not, why not? 
Every dollar makes Hitler holler—D.K.S. 
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Bean Assumes Duties 
Of John K. Westberg 


Atherton Bean, head of the flour section 
of the office of price administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. has temporarily taken over 
the duties of John K. Westberg as price 
executive of the cereals, feeds, and agri- 
cultural chemicals branch it has been 
learned from Washington sources. 


Although no official announcement has 


as yet been made by OPA it is expected in 
trade circles that Mr. Bean will be named 
permanent head of the branch. 


Mr. Westberg resigned his duties effec- 
tive July 1 and is reported to have gone 
to his home in Massachusetts where he 
will enjoy a well earned rest. Previous to 
his departure Mr. Westberg was presented 
with a traveling bag by his co-workers in 
the branch. 

Also departing from Washington July 1 
was George Montgomery, head of the feed 
section, who resigned his position to return 
to Kansas State college where he will re- 
sume his teaching activities. His successor 
has not been announced. 


Executives Confer 
On Trade Problems 


Seeking ways and means to keep the 
feed mills and match mixers of their mem- 
bers supplied with ingredients, secretaries 
and officers of associations representing 
nine midwestern states held a special 
meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, on July 8. 


Resolutions adopted urged the linseed 
and soybean crushers to discontinue trad- 
ing meal for flax or beans and thereby re- 
store the distribution of meal to normal 
channels and urged OPA to permit two 
jobbers margins on feeds as it now per- 
mits two merchandising mark-ups on corn. 


Telegrams urging immediate and final 
decision as to the top corn price for bal- 
ance of year were sent to the president, 
the heads of several interested government 
agencies and many members of congress. 
These telegrams were undoubtedly not re- 
ceived in Washington until after congress 
had recessed. 


The meeting also discussed the advis- 
ability of asking the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil to reorganize so as to provide a fairer 
proportional represenation of the smaller 
feed manufacturers and batch mixers. 


It was agreed that Ray Bowden, execu- 
tive vice president of Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association, needed a feed-mind- 
ed assistant in his Washington office to 
service the smaller feed manufacturers, 
batch mixers, retailers and jobbers repre- 
sented in the association's direct and affili- 
ated membership. 

PLANT NEARS COMPLETION 

Sargent & Co., Des Moines, Iowa, are 
planning to move their new $100,000 plant 
in the very near future. The new unit fea- 
tures a combined office, mill, warehouse, 
and grain elevator. Installation of ma- 
chinery is now under way and the plant is 
expected to be in full operation by early 
fall. 
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Better Profits 
for All Concerned 


When your poultry mashes contain Mash-Nic, your customers 
have added protection against loss from roundworm (Asca- 
ridia lineata). Mash-Nic has been proved to give control. 


Mash-Nic comes at a price which you can well afford as an 
ingredient. There is extra profit for you and for your custo- 
mers when Mash-Nic is used. 


CONTROLS ROUNDWORM 


(Ascaridia Lineata) 


Mash-Nic is a scientifically pre- 
pared compound, containing nico- 
tine in special, shockless form, which 
affords easy and effective control of 
roundworm (Ascaridia lineata) in 
chickens. It does not lose its strength 
with age—it is odorless, tasteless and 
non-volatile. Nicotine in Mash-Nic 
is inert until acted upon by juices of 
the intestine. The nicotine is then re- 
leased and roundworms eliminated. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


..-Mash-Nic is sold in bags for use in your 
mix or provided in packages suitable for 
re-sale. Full information upon request. 


U.S. Pat. No. 2,033,495 


4227-A 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
INCORPORATED - - LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY | 
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ODORLESS —TASTELESS 
AS 
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CONTAINS NICOTINE IN. 
| ODORLESS TASTELESS 
FORM. 
ACTIVE 
WRERT INGREDIENTS... 97.50%. | 
f FOBAGCS BY-PRODUCTS CHEMICAL CORP, 


FOR FASTER GAINS 
Feed your Livestock and Poultry “‘DOUGH- 


BOY” FEEDS and you'll get bigger, faster 
returns on your investment. Quality has no 


substitute ... Depend on Doughboy! 


‘New Richmond, Wis. 


This month The Feed Bag’s birthday spot- 
light is turned on Arthur B. Fruen, president 
and treasurer of the Fruen Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Fruen, who received his degree in 
civil engineering from the University of 
Minnesota in 1909, has always taken an 
active interest in civic affairs. Besides his 
duties as head of his firm he has served 
as a member of the Minneapolis city coun- 
cil since 1921. From time to time he has 
also served on numerous other municipal 
boards and commissions including the 
board of park commissioners, the city plan- 
ning commission, the board of estimates 
and the board of taxation. His long years 
of public service are mute evidence of the 
high esteem in which he is held by his 
friends, neighbors and fellow townsmen. 

Mr. Fruen will observe his birthday Aug- 
ust 4. In addition to his wife his family 
includes two daughters and four sons. 


ARTHUR B. FRUEN 


August 1—CHARLES COUGHLIN, The Riebs Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
R. C. FLETCHER, Iowa Limestone Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
CHRISTY HUMBURG, Christy Humburg Advertising Agency, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. WINSTON, Milwaukee, Wis. 
August 2—PAUL R. FROHRING, General Biochemicals, Inc., Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
L. S. THOMPSON, Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. | 
August 3—JOHN A. CAPLE, The A. B. Caple Co., Toledo, Ohio | 
O. A. MC CREA, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
E. H. HUIBREGTSE, Monticello Feed Mill, Monticello, Ia. 
August 4—ARTHUR B. FRUEN, Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
E. L. MCKEE, Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., East St. Louis, Mo. | 
LEWIS MC CLELLAN, Cargill, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. E. NICKELSEN, Clinton Co., Clinton, Ia. | 
August 5—WALTER N. JONES, Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill. | 
August 7—WM. D. FLEMMING, Grain & Feed Review, Minneapolis, Minn. 
August 8—R. H. PROCTER, St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 
August 9—G. W. KRUSE, P. C. Kamm Co., Milwaukee, Wis. | 
August 10—L. J. HARTZHEIM, Hartzheim Fuel & Feed Co., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
August 11—C. J. TRUDEAU, Beaumont & Hohman, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
BRUCE VARNEY, American Butter Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
August 12—WARREN O. PLUMMER, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. T. SEXTON, J. T. Sexton Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
August 13—J. E. JOHNSON, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
August 14—E. C. KESSLER, Ames-Burns Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
E. F. MORRIS, Hopkins, Minn. (Gorton Pew Fisheries) 
August 15—CARL F. BERGER, The Sidney Grain Machinery Co., Sidney, Ohio 
August 16—M. J. BEAUBAIRE, Gopher Siate Feed Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
VERNON DAWE, Dawe's Vitamelk Co., Chicago, IIl. 
ROUD MC CANN, American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, III. 
August 17—E. R. HUMPHREY, Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers Ass'‘n., Enid, Okla. 
E. H. RUSSELL, Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
August 18—G. L. VAN LANEN, La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
August 19—S. J. THOMPSON, The Ubiko Milling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
August 20—ROBERT G. EVERETT, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. B. GRIEM, Wisconsin Dept. of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 
August 21—E. W. MYERS, Clinton Co., Clinton, Ia. 
J. RUSSELL WARD, Wilson & Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
August 23—J. LEON ANDERSON, Wilber Feed Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 
C. NEIL BARRETT, OPA, Washington, D. C. 
August 24—G. FRED OBRECHT, Gerard Milk Products Co., Baltimore, Md. 
August 26—CHAS. M. STRUVEN, Atlantic Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. 
August 27--HARRY DEAN, W & F.Miller, lowa City, Ia. 
August 29—CASEY JONES, Clinton, Ill. (National Distillers Products Corp.) 
G. F. MARTIN, Mulkey Salt Co., Dayton, Ohio 
' WARD H. OLMSTED, Olmsted-Hewitt, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
August 30—EDMUND PINCOFFS, Shellbuilder Co., Houston, Texas 
August 31—V. PAUL ALLEN, American Butter Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ROGER P. ANNAN, Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass‘n., St. Louis, Mo. 
W. S. SEWELL, The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New Process Yields 
Protein By- Product 


A new alcohol process that yields a 
cheap protein by-product which can be 
used a supplement for livestock feed, and 
makes available increased quantities of 
distillers’ dried grains for feed, has been 
announced by Frank G. Handren, president, 
Park & Tilford Distillers, Inc. 

The discovery was made by Irvin W. 
Tucker and Dr. A. K. Balls of the United 
States department of agriculture, after 
months of research at the Park & Tilford 
distillery, Brownsville, Pa. The new pro- 
cess has been developed to commercial 
scale by the distillery whose facilities were 
lent to the government for the research 
project. 

Grain growers have long agitated for 
distilling methods which would utilize 
grains as a source of alcohol, instead of 
molasses. Their campaign resulted in an 
$11,000,000 appropriation bill in congress 
under the sponsorship of the Gillette com- 
mittee for the purchase of new equipment 
enabling distillers to make alcohol more 
cheaply. 

The new process will obviate the need 
for most of this new equipment, which is 
extremely difficult to obtain now anyway. 
What it does is to cut in half the cost of 
distilling grain alcohol—or down to the 
level of molasses and synthetic alcohol. 
Thus, the main obstacle to use of grain for 
alcohol—the higher cost—is removed by 
the process. 

About 500,000,000 gallons of alcohol for 
government use in the war are now being 
produced annually by the nation’s distil- 
leries. Approximately half this amount 
comes from former whiskey distilleries—or 
250,000,000 gallons a year. At an average 
yield of five gallons to a bushel of grain, 
this means a yearly consumption of 50,000,- 
000 bushels. 

The protein recovered by the Balls-Tucker 
process is of immediate interest to the 
farmer. As a supplement to livestock feed 
it can be sold for as little as five cents a 
pound. Mr. Handren estimates a yield of 
three pounds of protein to each gallon of 
alcohol—or about a billion pounds a year. 

The protein extracted by the new alcohol 
process is in practically a pure form. It has 
virtually the appearance, constituency and 
food value of dehydrated egg white and 
is pleasant to the taste. 

The process also increases the quanti- 
ties of dried grains that can be extracted 
from the distilling process. These dried 
grains are sold as livestock feed for about 
two cents a pound. 

Economies effected by the process will 
save the government $50,000,000 a year on 
the 500,000,000 gallons of alcohol the na- 
tion's distilleries are producing for the 
government, Mr. Handren said. 

@ RABER CO-OPERATIVE CO., Raber, 
Ind., has doubled its feed mill capacity by 
installing an additional hammer mill, shell- 
er, cleaner, and dumps. 


@ PAUL DUGINSKI, Merrill, Wis., is the 
new manager of the Consumers Co-op 
Exchange Elevator succeeding the late 
Nelus C. Schneider. 
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@ RAYMOND TINDALL, Graettinger, Iowa, 
is now manager of the Farmers Elevator, 
replacing Jorgen Andersen. 

oo——— 

@ UHLMANN GRAIN CO., Marysville, 
Kan., has purchased the Forst Seed Co. 

@ LEE L. HAMMOND, Rochester, Minn., 
has purchased the Cresco Grist Mill at 
Cresco, Iowa. 


@ ART CIPRA, Creston, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the elevator, grain, coal, and live- 
stock business formerly operated by the 
late Guy Kilgore at Cromwell. 

eo 

@ BUSHNELL CO-OP CO., Bushnell, IIl., 
recently installed new legs, a new hammer 
mill, new Western sheller, and a cleaner. 


@ IVAN MELVIN, Huron, S. D., is the new 
manager of the Farmers & Merchants Ele- 
vator of Watson, Minn. 


NEAR-RECORD OAT CROP 

Present prospects are for near-record oat 
production in Wisconsin this year accord- 
ing to the crop reporting service of the 
department of agriculture. June | estimates 
indicate that the Wisconsin oat crop may 
be over 103 million bushels which would 
be three million bushels larger than the 
1942 production. If present prospects ma- 
terialize the 1942 crop will be 37 per cent 
above the 1932-41 average while the acre- 
age will be only one per cent above aver- 
age. Widespread use of the high-yielding 
Vicland oats will be a major factor in 
the larger prospective production. 
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Under Construction 


Old Wind 


Or of New England's most ancient 
landmarks is the Old Mill, built in 1776, 
at Nantucket, Mass. Its first owner was 
Nathan Wilber who constructed the mill 
from oak timbers salvaged from wrecked 
sailing ships. Now nearly 200 years old, 
with the exception of a few moving parts 
this old windmill stands just as it did be- 
fore the Revolutionary War, and what is 
more remarkable it is still producing a 
fine grade of corn meal. 

In 1897 the Old Mill was sold at auction 
and presented to the Nantucket Historical 


Keyed to the Swing of the Seasons 


PLANTS AT: 


Toledo, Ohio 
Napoleon, Ohio 
Latty, Ohio 
Deshler, Ohio 
Lakeview, Ohio 
De Graff, Ohio 
Tiptonville, Tenn. 
Phillippy, Tenn. 
*Hayti. Mo. 

Big Bend, Colo. 
May Valley, Colo. 
Las Animas, Colo. 
*Alamosa, Colo. 
Calipatria, Calif. 


Cempletion expected in 2 months 


still grinds meal 
after 200 years 


association. This organization went to 
work to restore the mill's working power 
and repaired the spar and wheel so that 
the great arms would again catch the 
wind. It is now believed to be the oldest 
wind-operated mill actually operating in 
the entire country and is the only one left 
of several that formerly flourished on Nan- 
tucket Island. 


All Year Production from 
Strategically Located Plants 
... from 230 Feet Below to 
7,546 Feet Above Sea Level. 


Now — Another Plant — at De Graff, Ohio 
— Added te Our Growing Chain 


Better to Serve You on Your 
Freshly Dehydrated and Sun 
Cured Alfalfa Meal Needs. 


SAUNDERS MILLS INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


DEHYDRAT 


VITA-G 
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It was patterned after the Holland wird 
mills but the grind stones are level with 
the second floor. The corn is fed from a 
hopper into a hole in the center of the re- 
volving top stone. Grooves cut in the face 
of the stones work the ground meal to the 
outer edges. Here it 1s carried betweea the 
stones and the wooden casing until it 
reaches a hole that leads down a chute 
into a sifter. 

Although native corn was once ground 
extensively on Long Island for the last few 
years western corn has been used almost 
exclusively. All proceeds from the sale of 
this meal above ihe costs of operation go 
to the historical association. 

Before gasoline rationing the Old Mill 
frequently drew from 40 to 50 visitcrs a 
day during the summer season. Now most 
of the sales are made by mail. When visit- 
ing the mill many tourists used to send 
some of the famous corn meal to friends as 
a souvenir. Often the people receiving the 
gifts were so pleased with the product that 
they would re-order through the mail. 

“I've filled many a mail order from peo- 
ple who first tried it in this fashion,” ex- 
plains the present custodian and miller, 
Albert H. Bloomfield, who took over his 
duties last summer, “Although the previous 
miller did not leave any records, just 
through contact with the mill and its visit- 
ors this past season I have built up a nice 
long list of regular customers. 

The best year is believed to have been 
1941 when about 5,000 pounds of corn meal 
were sold. The best single day, Mr. Bloom- 
field believes, was last Labor day when he 
sold about 1600 pounds. Because of the 
war and the shortage of corn business at 
the old mill will probably be considerably 
below normal this year. 

When the Historical association put the 
Old Mill in operation they decided it would 
have to turn out the finest corn meal pos- 
sible. Accordingly they took out the two 
eriginal mill stones that weighed about 
1700 pounds apiece and replaced them 
with two others which had been on the 
property ever since it was built, but never 
put in use. The revolving top stone weighs 
3500 pounds and the stationary bottom one 
2000 pounds. Both were taken from the 
Quincy granite quarry in 1745. The mill 
stone makes five revolutions for every one 
complete spin of the giant wheel outside. 
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-animal protein 
(Continued from Page Twenty-eight) 


plement to a predominantly cereal basal 
ration but in combination with other plant 
foods alfalfa leaf meal may contribute sig- 
nificantly to the protein value of the ra- 
tion. With growing rats, the proteins of 
alfalfa hay exhibit a biological value quite 
comparable to that of cottonseed meal, 
and of soybeans. The same sort of evi- 
dence indicates that grass proteins are 
comparable to alfalfa proteins. Combina- 
tions of plant protein concentrates have 
promoted gains in growing chicks within 
eight per cent of those secured by combin- 
ations of animal protein concentrates, and 
nitrogen retentions within 15 per cent on 
equalized intakes of food. With free range 
available, the exclusive feeding of vege- 
table proteins to chickens will yield satis- 
factory results. 

These data, and other data that may ba 
cited, fail to support the rather common 
belief that animal proteins are vastly su- 
perior nutritive value to vegetable pro- 
teins or that there is something peculiarly 
favorable in the amino acid constitution 
of animal proieins. The complete substitu- 
tion of animal proteins by vegetable pro- 
teins would seem possible, although a 
higher level of protein feeding (probably 
one-fourth higher) is generally required if 
the substitution is made. Confirmation of 
this general statement is to be found in 
the fact that cattle and sheep produce 
successfully, and apparently optimally, on 
a protein supply derived entirely from the 
vegetable kingdom. 

The question of the relative merits of 
animal and vegetable feeds as sources of 
protein in animal nutrition would not be 
complete without re‘erence to the supple- 
mentary relations in nutrition existing 
among different protein mixtures. Here, 
judging almost entirely from experiments 
on rats and pigs, the animal proteins have 
the advantage in their ability to provide 
in excess those amino acids in which cere- 
al proteins are often deficient. However, 
the superiority is again only one of degree, 
since Smuts and Marais in South Africa 
have revealed a number of marked supple- 
mentary relations among the proteins of 
vegetable feeds in rat experiments while 
the West Virginia experiments above re- 
ferred to demonstrated with chickens a 
distinct supplementary relation between 
the proteins of soybean meal and those of 
corn gluten meal. Bird and Groschke also 
showed that half the soybean meal (24.5 
per cent) in their standard ration could be 
replaced by corn gluten meal with no im- 
pairment in growth promoting value for 
chicks. 

However, it seems inherently improbable 
that the small proportions in which some 
animal protein feeds are effective in cor- 
recting the deficiencies of a ration contain- 
ing plant products only, ie., two to four 
per cent, can exert an effective supple- 
mentation with the plant proteins. To do so 
would require preponderant concentrations 
in the animal proteins of those amino 
acids limiting the biological utilization of 
the vegetable proteins. In metabolism ex- 
periments on growing pigs, Hart and 
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Steenbock have shown that the marked 
supplementary relation existing between 
the proteins of milk and those of corn does 
not become prominent until the milk pro- 
teins constitute almost 30 per cent of the 
protein’ component of the ration, while 
Henry and co-workers have shown the 
ineffectiveness of small additions of milk 
solids to bread in improving the biological 
value for growing rats of the proteins of 
white flour, although at higher levels the 
supplementary relation is marked. 

Failures of attempts to substitute vege- 
table protein concentrates successfully for 
animal protein concentrates in swine or 
poultry feeding may be due to deficiencies 
of the vegetable feeds in those vitamins in 


which the animal feeds are rich, such as 
riboflavin and nicotinic acid. The truth of 
this presumption is indicated by the ex- 
periments of Christiansen, Deobald, Halpin 
and Hart, in which a basal soybean meal 
ration, promoting slow growth in newly 
hatched chicks, was not improved by a 
one per cent addition of dried lactalbumin, 
but was greatly improved by an addition 
of dried whey (six per cent) containing 
less albumin than this. It was also greatly 
improved by an addition of one per cent 
of liver meal, and almost optimally im- 
proved by a further addition of three per 
cent of meat scraps. The general effective- 
ness in poultry rations of small addenda 
of fish meal, or dried skim milk, or dried 


Converting farm grains into balanced rations for greater 


efficiency and production is the foundation of The 
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whey, or meat scraps, argues in favor of 
vitamins rather than of proteins as the 
effective agents. 

Carrick of Purdue university has shown 
that soybean meal can serve as the sole 
protein concentrate in the ration of young 
chicks and laying hens if its mineral and 
vitamin deficiencies are corrected by de- 
hydrated alfalfa leaf meal and blue grass 
pasture or if additions of purified vitamins, 
including choline, or vitamin concentrates 
are provided. He is convinced that animal 
protein concentrates are not necessary for 
either high egg production, high hatch- 
ability or rapid growth of poultry. 

The deficiency of vegetable protein con- 
centrates in calcium is well-known while 
many animal protein concentrates are rich 
in this element. The greater concentration 
of phosphorus in some animal protein con- 
centrates than in vegetable protein con- 
centrates may require phosphorus supple- 


mentation when the latter are substituted 
for the former in poultry rations. Other 
mineral differences between the two class- 
es of protein feeds, especially among the 
trace elements or micro-nutrients, quite 
possibly exist but this question needs fur- 
ther experimentation exploration before 
positive statements can, be made. 

The increased need for mineral supple- 
ments when plant feeds replaced animal 
protein concentrates was early recognized. 
If soybean meal is used in such replace- 
ment the iodine requirement may be in- 
tensified though only when the ration is 
borderline in its content of iodine would 
special measures, such as the use of iodiz- 
ed salt, be required. The incidence of chon- 
drodystrophy in the developing embryos 
of eggs produced by hens receiving soy- 
bean meal and cottonseed meal as protein 
supplements suggests a biological deficien- 
cy of manganese in these feeds, a conclu- 


FOTORE 


Feed dealers everywhere are doing more business today than 


ever before. The demand for feed is heavy—selling is not a 
problem. But—the WAY feed is sold can constitute a problem, 
favorable or unfavorable. Through equitable distribution of 
feed in their normal trade areas—through helpful guidance in 
the most efficient use of feed—dealers can establish themselves 
soundly as an asset to the entire community, and earn continued 


patronage and respect. 


Those fundamentals which govern the building of a good, 


substantial business are as important now, as in normal times. 


Master 


y Dealers, by doing their part in advancing 


more economical and more productive feeding throughout their 
territories are building future security for their customers, and 


for their business. 


M°MILLEN FEED MILLS 


DIVISION OF CENTRAL SOYA, 
FORT WAYNE, 


DEFINITE FEED 


Inc. 


INDIANA 


R DEFINITE NEEDS 


sion confirmed later for soybean meal by 
Christiansen, Halpin and Hart. 

Available evidence rather clearly dem- 
onstrates that the great effectiveness of 
animal protein concentrates in promoting 
maximal production in swine and particu- 
larly in poultry is not due primarily to 
their protein constituents but rather to 
their higher contents of certain vitamins, 
of calcium, of phosphorus and possibly of 
some of the micro-nutrients. Hence the 
substitution in whole or in part of such 
animal protein feeds as are unavailable 
under present conditions or prohibitive in 
cost, by vegetable protein concentrates is 
possible provided proper adjusiments are 
made in the ration to correct vitamin and 
mineral deficiencies that are thus incurred. 
When the substitution is made the protein 
content of the ration should be raised by 
one fourth to allow for less efficient pro- 
tein utilization. 

Calcium deficiencies can be corrected by 
steam bone meal, limestone, oyster shells, 
marl or the like; possible phosphorus de- 
ficiencies by bone meal or defluorinated 
mineral phosphates; possible deficiencies 
of micro-nutrients by appropriate mixtures 
of salts insofar as these are not corrected 
by the trace elements present in bone 
meal, limestone, and other mineral supple- 
ments. Vitamin deficiencies can be cor- 
rected by alfalfa leaf meal, green grass, 
fermentation residues, distillers solubles, 
dried brewers yeast, etc. The fact that the 
germination of seeds induces significant 
increases in their concentration of ribo- 
flavin, niacin, biotin and pyridoxine and 
that sprouted grains have been shown to 
be efficacious supplements to poultry ra- 
tions when other green feed is not avail- 
able suggests that sprouted grains may be 
resorted to in the present emergency with 
some considerable promise of returns com- 
mensurate with the extra labor required. 

The available supply of animal protein 
concentrates must be used, perhaps in less 
than usual amounts, where such correc- 
tive supplements are not obtainable but 
insofar as possible their use should be 
restricted to situations in which the sub- 
stitution of vegetable feeds for animal 
feeds seems least feasible, namely, in the 
feeding of brood sows, lactating sows, 
weanling pigs, chicks from hatching to 
six weeks of age, and breeding flocks. 
Some poultry nutritionists in those areas of 
the country where fishmeal is more readily 
available believe that this particular con- 
centrate has a unique value in poultry 
feeding and that chick starter mashes must 
contain as a rock-bottom minimum three 
per cent of fishmeal containing 65 per cent 
of crude protein. Such a firmly held opin- 
ion by competent scientists on a point of 
basic importance to the poultry industry 
should warrant giving priority to this par- 
ticular demand for fishmeal in the distribu- 
tion of available supplies. In these special 
cases full advantage should be taken of 
the farm supply of green feed and of 
liquid skim milk. 

@ GOLDFIELD FARMERS ELEVATOR, 
Goldfield, Iowa, is building a feed mill 
building, 24 x 28 ft., of masonry construc- 
tion and is widening the driveways on both 
elevators and making other improvements. 
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Wilting 


another move to conserve scarce 
feed supplies, the department of agri- 
culture is calling attention to the “wilting” 
method of making grass silage—a method 
which does not require the addition of 
molasses or acid preservatives. Molasses 
is hard to get and the usual acids are not 
available, because of the war, the depart- 
ment said. 

This year there is need to conserve as 
much good roughage feed as possible, par- 
ticularly the high-protein legumes. Good 
silage often can be made from the: grass 
and legume hay crops when weather and 
other conditions interfere with making good 
hay. 

Dairymen at the department's Beltsville 
(Md.) research center have been making 
grass silage successfully for several years 
by using the so-called wilting method de- 
veloped by T. E. Woodward of the bureau 
of dairy industry. 

The wilting method merely calls for leav- 
ing the crop in the swath for a few hours— 
usually about two hours on a good drying 
day—until the moisture content is less than 
68 per cent. At that moisture content there 
will be no leakage of juice from the silo. 
Leakage should be avoided to get best 
results. Any crop can then be safely 
ensiled without adding molasses or other 
preservatives. 

The chopped material as it goes into the 
silo should have no more than 68 per 
cent moisture and preferably no less than 
58 per cent. Regardless of the moisture 
content, kind of crop, or whether preserv- 
atives are used or not, the air must be 
pressed out of the silage and kept out. 
Air permits molds to grow, and complete 
exclusion of the air is the most important 
factor in preventing spoilage in any kind 
of silage. Chopping in Y-inch lengths 
makes grass silage pack closer and the 
air is forced out more readily. 

Some crops require neither wilting nor 
the use of preservatives. Most farmers 
know that corn and sorghums are such 
crops. Other crops that may be ensiled 
without wilting them or adding preserva- 
tives are Sudan grass, Johnson grass, mil- 
let, the small grain crops, and also the 
true grasses that are commonly used for 
pasture or hay. 

Straight legume crops, however, must 
be below the juice-leaking point (68 per 
cent) or they will develop into bad smell- 
ing silages—unless preserevatives are add- 
ed. Bad smelling silages are disagreeable 
to handle and are likely to taint the. milk. 

If legume crops are harvested at the 
usual hay-making stage of maturity and 
during a dry spell, the moisture content 
is likely to be low enough so that no 
wilting will be required. Nor will it be 
necessary to wilt mixtures of legumes and 
grasses, unless the legumes make up more 
than half of the mixture and the grasses 
are more immature than the usual hay- 
making stage. 

All these crops and mixtures will be 
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of making silage 
uses no molasses 


improved in palatability, however, if they 
are wilted to less than 68 per cent mois- 
ture. This was indicated by feeding com- 
parisons at Beltsville, in which dairy cows 
always consumed more of the low-mois- 
ture silages than htey did of the same 
kind of silage that had a higher moisture 


UST one item alone 

reduced repair 

expense .. . will pay for 

a Jacobson ECONOMY 

Electro-Magnetic SEPARA- 
TOR in a short time. 


You get better grinding 
results, too, when parts 
are not dulled by tramp 
iron. You can increase 
your sales by featuring 
“metal-free” feeds. 


content. Even when silages contained mo- 
lasses or other preservatives the cows pre- 
ferred the drier silage. 


With a little experience, farmers will 
soon learn how to wilt the crop sufficient- 
ly so that filling operations need not be 
delayed. A common procedure is to mow 
as much of the crop in the early morn- 
ing as can be put in the silo before noon, 
then in the afternoon to mow as much 
as can be stored by evening. 

If poor drying weather interferes too 
much, some dry hay or ground corn and 
cob meal can be run through the cutter 
with the wetter crop material. The drier 
materials will soak up the excess moisture 
in the silage and thus serve the same pur- 
pose as wilting. 


SELF-CLEANING 


Thus, the most important advantage costs you practically 


nothing — the protection against major machine damage 
and against the serious risk of fire or explosion sometimes 
caused by tramp iron. You need this protection on your 
hammermills, roller mills, attrition mills, corn cutters and 
other process machinery. 


A Jacobson ECONOMY magnetic unit is easily installed 
by your own workmen. It catches and holds securely 
(until released) all sizes and shapes of iron pieces — in- 
cluding bearing balls, the real test of a magnetic sepa- 
rator. It has class “A” approval. Write now for full 
information. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


1074 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


Minneapolis, 14, Minn. 
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to find an answer to the fluorine problem 
in humans and domestic animals. 

Tuberculosis: This wasting disease of 
cattle, pigs, and horses and the white 
plague of humanity may clearly be linked 
with nutritional shortcomings. Scientists 
have shown that the tuberculosis germ 
cannot exist in tissues high in calcium, 
therefore, whatever makes for proper cal- 
cium metabolism also combats tuberculosis. 
The inactive infection present in most hu- 
man adults may become active by malnu- 
trition and exhaustion. No cure has been 
found but proper nourishment renders the 
germ inactive. 

The improvement of the nutritional value 


of crops for seed and food needs a great 
deal of research devoted to it. 

The chemist will have a large part to 
play in the future of agriculture because 
a greater application of science is essen- 
tial. Today, agriculture is still largely an 
art, and its success depends to no small 
extent upon the attention to details. These 
details are mainly based on experience as 
to what the soil, the plants, and the ani- 
mals may require in the way of attention 
at any given moment. Machinery has yet 
to be devised to overcome the human ele- 
ment involved in the manifold manual op- 
erations. This is merely one reason why 
absentee farming, so-called gentleman 
farming, is not a money-making proposi- 
tion but a hobby. 

Production of feed and food for quality, 
undoubtedly is in the cards, particularly 


For 8 Weeks Recommend STERLING Chick Ration 
From 8 Weeks to Maturity Recommend 


STERLING GROWING RATION 


PUSH 


Sterling Growing 
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Remember — When you sell Northrup, King & Co.’s Feeds 


you are offering proteins properly blended and balanced, 


and that’s helping to make the most of available protein 


supplies. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


DEPENDABLE 
SINCE 1884 


Minnesota 


where quantity production will undermine 
its own economic basis. Our agriculture 
today is on an overproduction basis for 
normal national needs so that a lend-lease 
or a world-wide WPA will probably remain 
in effect for a long time after the war. The 
farmer may get tired of producing sur- 
pluses just as much as the city man may 
grow tired of paying taxes, so that the 
surpluses may be given away; in fact, the 
recipient may grow tired of consuming 
them. To all such problems, production for 
quality will form a logical, and also neces- 
sary answer. Quality can always be im- 
proved. 

The trouble may seem that “quality” is 
too vague a concept. The nutritional value 
of feed and food must be expressed in 
terms of specific nutrients, such as amino 
acids, individual metals, vitamins, enzymes, 
hormones, or whatever may seem expedi- 
ent. Mere grading is not enough. Until the 
agriculturist, the farmer, the livestock 
raiser, etc. can be informed exactly what 
nutrients, how much of each are required 
of them, they cannot very well be expected 
to produce feeds and foods having the 
maximum nutritional value. Therefore, in 
the future, the soil scientists, the food 
chemists, the nutritionists, etc., must work 
together to the advantage of scientific pro- 
gress in agriculture and human welfare. 


Says Feed Quality 
Is Most Essential 


“The quality of feed consumed by poul- 
try is equally as important to egg produc- 
tion as mere quantity,” stated Dr. C. I. 
Post, general sales manager of the National 
Oil Products Co., vitamin division, in a re- 
cent radio address over station WLS Chi- 
cago. 

“A bird produces on the basis of the feed 
nutrients which she actually utilizes,” said 
Dr. Post, “not the quantity of feed she 
takes in. How often have we told the story 
of calcium and vitamin D—likening cal- 
cium to the gas in the tank and vitamin D 
to the spark necessary to set it off—to put 
the gas to work. Not such a good parallel 
to use today—but the point behind it is 
still true. Calcium is an absolute necessity 
for formation of egg shell and a strong 
bone structure. A bird can gorge calcium 
until it comes out of her eyes—yet it won't 
do her much good unless ample vitamin D 
is also present to put it to work. 

“Many other feed nutrients are in the 
same boat. Lack of some means incom- 
plete utilization of others. I wouldn't wor- 
ry nearly so much about the quantity of 
available feed—as about the completeness 
of those feeds in vital nutrients.” 

Dr. Post continued by saying that he 
didn’t mean to imply that completeness is 
everything in a poultry feed. A minimum 
bulk must be fed and full feeding does 
pay up. “But,” he said, “let’s never forget 
that this full feeding must be of balanced 
nutrients with no vital factors missing.” 


@ RAE E. WALTERS, operator of the Har- 
lan Rendering Co., Harlan, Iowa, has been 
appointed OPA administrator for the Des 
Moines district consisting of 60 Iowa coun- 
ties. 
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FEED plant operator was having 
trouble with two through bolts. They 
persisted in breaking at the termination of 
the thread about as indicated in the ac- 
companying sketch. He took them to a 


repair man who made two new ones for 
him but the same thing soon happened 
again. Naturally the feed plant operator 
was beginning to complain. 5 

So the shop man, who knew something 
about stresses and strains, came to the cor- 
rect conclusion that the bolts were not 
sufficiently elastic. The stress was obvious- 
ly too high at the root of the thread—at 
the point where the bolts always broke. 
He decided that the stress being the great- 
est there the stretch must also be greatest 
at the same point—hence the rupture. He 
therefore placed the bolts in a lathe and 
turned them down to a diameter; equal to 
the diameter at the root of the thread for 
a distance of six inches as shown in this 
sketch. No more trouble was thereafter 


experienced by the feed plant operator. 

There is nothing really new about this 
method as it is used in construction—in 
bridges, for instance—but the writer be- 
lieves it to be new as a “rebuilding” kink. 
It has long been known that a bolt or rod 
is less likely to break if its diameter is 
cbout equal to or less than the diameter 
at the root of the threads. 

It therefore seems that it would be well 
if designers would make more frequent 
use of this method on tension parts of ma- 
chinery subject to shock. The vast majority 
of bolts as made today are of the easily 
“breakable” variety as remedied by this 
capable shop man. 


HERE’S A HANDY KINK FOR 
MOST ANY LEVELING JOB 


Slip gauge glasses into each end of an 
ordinary garden hose as indicated in this 
sketch, and fill with enough water so that 


SHAF SHAFT 


BREAK 


the level will show in each glass. You are 
now ready for any leveling job and you 
can do it with the utmost accuracy. In 
the sketch a shaft is shown as an example, 
but the method is applicable to almost any 
leveling job. 

When filling the hose with water make 
sure that all air is forced out of it. Hold 
it in a U-position when filling if possible. 
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solves problem of 
breaking bolts 


by F. W. MADISON 


Do not attempt to fill it by immersing the 
hose in a tub of water. Also one end of 
ithe hose must not be warmer than the 
other end when leveling. If the water at 
one end is warmer it will be lighter in 
weight and the level will not be true. In 


All over 


enemies 


Standard 


we must 
ance. It 


other words get rid of all air and use 
water of the same temperature throughout 
the full length of the hose. 


@ IRVEN MEYER, Warsaw, I!I., for the past 
32 years manager of the Farmers Grain & 
Feed Co. elevator, has resigned to accept 
a position with the General Mills Co., at 
Keokuk, Ill. 

> 
@ ED CRODELL, Boone, Iowa, propri- 
etor of the Boone Cereal Mill, died recently. 
The business will be continued by his son 
Rodger, who has been associated with his 
father for some time. 


@ WILLIAM HANDON CO., has opened a 
feed business at Sioux City, Iowa. 


the world our allies are striving to 


build up their restricted food supplies. Our 


also are sparing neither their own or 


conquered peoples in their drive for food. In 
many lands people are living on coarser, 
poorer foods than we feed to pigs in the U.S.A. 
As the great storehouse for the United Nations 
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E following suggestions for conserv- 

ing vital protein feeds are recommend- 

ed to farmers by the Missouri college 
of agriculture: 

1. Organize feeding program so that 
no more animals will be kept than can 
be properly accommodated. 

2. Limit proteins in home-mixed or cus- 
tom-mixed feeds in accordance with the 
voluntary protein-sharing program. 

3. Feed no straight proteins. Use them 
with other feedstuffs to get maximum ef- 
ficiency and to prevent waste. 

4. Make full use of pastures for all 
classes of livestock and poultry. 

5. Grow more soybeans for grain. 

6. Cut hay early and cure carefully. 

7. Cull out low-producing animals and 
birds. 


MIXER: 
MULSION 
Sure 
Source of 
BUTTERMILK 

and 


VITAMINS 


just now. 
28th Year 
of Making 
PROTECTIVE 


FEEDS 


Liat Suggestions 


8. Practice strict sanitation to help con- 
trol disease and parasites. 

9. Be sure there is no leakage in self- 
feeders. 

10. Don't feed on the ground. Feed in 
tight troughs or other containers. 

11. Provide plenty of fresh, clean wa- 
ter at all times. 

12. Don't fill feeders too full. 

13. Handle feed bags carefully to pre- 
vent tearing them and spilling feed. 

14. Store feed in clean, dry places. 

15. Do away with rats. 


MIXER-MULSION 


Can Replace (All or Part): 

Cod Liver Oil 

Wheat Germ or Wheat Germ Oil 
Condensed or Dried Buttermilk 


And Incorporate in Addition: 
Generous supplies of — Calcium, Phosphorus, 
Lactic Acid, 
Nicotinic Acids. 


With These PLUS Factors: 


1. Vitamin potency retained; 2. Mix of improved uni- 
formity; 3. Increased PALATABILITY. 


Our NUTRITIONAL FORMULA ADVISORY SERVICE 
is free whether or not we can supply you Mixer-Mulsion 
Let us help you build formulas now — for 
the time when Mixer-Mulsion IS available. 


Available to a LIMITED NUMBER 
of Feed Mixers Only 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO.., Danville, Ill. 


Condensed or Dried Whey 


Thiamin, Biotin, Pantothenic and 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS 7 


Semi-Solid Chick Emulsion and Semi-Solid “E" Emulsion 


for conserving 
protein feeds 


In the search for cheaper sources of 
protein at the Missouri agricultural ex- 
periment station, analyses of Korean 
lespedeza seed indicated that it is com- 
parable to soybean oil meal in composi- 
tion. Lespedeza seed is being recommend- 
ed especially for dairy and poultry ra- 
tions. 

While lespedeza seed normally is con- 
sidered high in price as compared with 
other vegetable protein concentrates, the 
practicability of its use in poultry rations 
is apparent when it is realized that only 
a small portion of lespedeza is harvested 
for seed. Of the 8,000,000 acres of this 
crop grown annually in Missouri, less than 
200,000 acres are harvested for seed, with 
an average annual production of from 
3000 to 500 pounds per acre. 

With this vast supply of protein avail- 
able, lespedeza seed may have an im- 
portant place in providing a suitable pro- 
tein supplement for livestock feeding. 

Another recommendation offered by the 
Missouri college to help lessen the feed 
shortage is to increase yields by soil con- 
servation practices. Contouring—planting 
and cultivating crops around the hill on 
the level—is one of the most effective 
practices and is easy to apply. 

Contouring boosts crop yields as much 
as 25 per cent and more through the re- 
duction in soil losses by erosion and the 
increase in absorption of moisture. With 
farming operations going around the hill, 
each ridge and furrow acts as a small 

am to hold rainfall. Soil conservation ex- 
periments have shown that contouring 
provides almost perfect control of rainfall 
when it is well distributed through the year 
and not too intense. 

More than a million farmers throughout 
the country are following this and other 
conservation practices to hold their soil 
and to help increase food production. 

@ J. ORLEN STOUT, Grundy Center, Iowa, 
has succeeded Herman R. Stock as man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator at Morrison. 
@ FARM BURO MILLING CO., Hammond, 
Ind., has taken over operation of the Chap- 
in Feed Mill. 
@ LT. ERNEST VALENTINE, son of E. J. 
Valentine, Michigan Feed & Grain Co., 
Detroit, Michigan., has been reported killed 
in action in North Africa. 

——— ee 
@ LODA MAE WOLFGRAM, Minneapolis, 
Minn., assistant to Harry G. Cowan, dis- 
trict sales manager, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, was married June 17 to Sgt. James E. 
Davies of Watsonville, Cal. The ceremony 
took place in Hennepin Methodist church, 
Minneapolis. Sgt. Davies recently spent 22 
months in Alaska and expects to return to 
active service shortly. 
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emergency war period; Dr. Cliff D. Car- 
penter, Chicago, collaborator in poultry 
viability, United States department of agri- 
culture, who discussed the importance of 
poultry viability to the war effort; and Roy 
H. Park, president of Agricultural Advertis- 
ing & Research Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. Mr. Park, 
who heads the information department for 
the Feed Industry Council in the East, de- 
scribed his work in publicizing the feed 
conservation program and stated that the 
wide publicity achieved by the campaign 
had played an important part in prevent- 
ing the feed shortage from becoming worse 
than it is. ‘ 

The convention closed with a symposium 
on nutrition and feeding practices. Parti- 
cipating on the panel of experts were: Pro- 
fessors L. C. Norris, Richard Bradfield, and 
J. K. Loosli of Cornell university; Prof. A. 
R. Merrill, Connecticut College of Agricul- 
ture; Dr. C. L. Platt, New Jersey State Ag- 
ricultural college; and Prof. Robert H. Olm- 
stead, Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
college. 

The annual banquet was held Tuesday 
evening with Dr. Allen Stockdale, New 
York City, as guest speaker and Louis 
Camp, Walton, N. Y., presiding as master 
of ceremonies. 


Sponsor Conference 
For Veterinarians 


The third nutrition conference for veter- 
inarians sponsored by the Central Soya 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., was held at Sunset 
Pork, Decatur, Ind. on Wednesday July 7. 
The imporiance of safeguarding the health 
of livestock and poultry at the present time 
was stressed. 

Speakers included the following: Dr. 
J. G. Hardenbergh, executive secretary 
A. V. M. A.; Dr. J. Holmes Martin, Purdue 
university; Dr. Robert Graham, University 
of Illinois; Hobert Creighton, chairman 
Indiana Food Conservation council; Dr. W. 
E. Krauss, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
station; Dr. C. F. Huffman, Michigan State 
college; Dr. W. T. S. Thorp, Pennsylvania 
State college; Dr. T. L. Steenerson, veterin- 
ary, Wilkinson, Ind.; Prof. H. C. Knandel, 
Pennsylvania State college; Dr. B. W. Fair- 
banks, University of Illinois; Dr. Gus Boh- 
stedt, University of Wisconsin; Dr. R. M. 
Bethke, Ohio Agricultural Experiment sta- 
tion; Arthur C. Page, associate editor, 
Prairie Farmer and D. W. McMillen, Presi- 
dent, Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, 

Lyman Peck, director of nutrition of 
the Central Soya Co.; and chairman of 
the conference declared that the purpose 
of the meeting was to disseminate in- 
formation that will enable all attending to 
be better equipped to render service to 
livestock and poultry producers. He stated 
that as we learn more about disease and 
nutrition it becomes increasingly apparent 
how closely these two are correlated. 

Two exhibits were arranged. The first 
was an exhibit of live chicks showing vari- 
ous nutritional deficiencies. These were in 
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charge of Ralph C. Holder, director of 
Central Soya biological laboratory. The 
other exhibit supervised by W. L. Soldner, 
also of Central Soya Co., was composed of 
various samples of alfalfa meals showing 
ihe vitamin A and riboflavin content. Along 
with these were exhibited samples of a 
great many distillers’ solubles, riboflavin 
supplements, and milk by-products show- 
ing the riboflavin content of each. 

@ JOHN DAHL, Madison, Minn., has pur- 
chased Erickson's Elevator at Canby, Minn., 
owned and operated by Ed Erickson for 
the past 29 years. 

@ L. A. HARVEY, Langdon, N. D., has been 
appointed manager of the Clay County 
Farmers Union Co-op Elevator, Glyndon, 
Minn. 


@ LOUIS L. TEARE, 71, L. L. Teare Grain 
Co., Craig, Mo., was found dead at his 
desk in the elevator office on May 29. Mr. 
Teare who had been in poor health for 
some years, moved to Craig in 1891. He 
was a charter member of the Grain Deal- 


ers National association. 


@ BOWERS CASH MARKET, Friendship, 
Wis., has purchased the Arkdale Roller 
Mills at Arkdale. 


@ FULKS MILL, Columbus, Ind., has been 
purchased by Walter Kreinhagen and Paul 


Galbraith, operators of the Azalia Elevator. 


@ A. R. WHISTLER, Rossville, Ill., has 
opened a feed store on N. Chicago street. 
Mr. Whistler will deal’ solely in Conkey 
feeds. 


There’s More Money in Pigs 


When You Use 


term tS" 


Supplementary 
Feed 


FERM-E-SOL has what it takes to build healthy 


porkers . . . at a very low feed cost. It is easily 


digestible and can be fed in any quantity. It 


contains the yeastified solubles from the grains. 


This pure grain mash is a reliable source of the 


vitamins and proteins that are most necessary to 
promote steady growth and good health for pigs 


of all ages. 


Your customers will want to know more about 
FERM-E-SOL. They’ll want to try it... to buy 
it. Write for FULL PARTICULARS on this 


NEW feed. It will prove to be a money-maker 


for you. 
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Canada Anticipates 
Big Oilseed Crops 


Given good weather conditions, Cana- 
dian oilseed crops this year will reach 
record levels, according to a report by the 
department of agriculture’s office of foreign 
agricultural relations. Flaxseed will pro- 
vide the bulk of the crop but increased 
production of soybeans, sunflowerseed and 
rapeseed also is expected. 

Canadian farmers were requested by 
their government to expand their produc- 
tion of oilseeds this year—not only to case 
the domestic supply situation with respect 
to vegetable oils but also to augment sup- 
plies of home produced oilcake and meal 
for use in a greatly expanded livestock 


HELP SAVE VITAL 


feeding program, the department said. 
With those ends in view, the 1943 acreage 
goals were set at 2,500,000 acres for flax- 
seed, 90,000 acres for soybeans, 75,000 
acres for sunflowerseed, and 10,000 acres 
for rapeseed. 

The 2,500,000 acreage goal for flaxseed 
is an increase of about 70 per cent com- 
pared with 1942. A recent official report 
on farmers’ intentions to plant indicated 
that the 1943 goal for that crop would be 
met. In 1942 the area sown to flaxseed 
was 1,466,000 acres compared with an 
average of around 400,000 acres for the 
five preceding years. 

— > 
@ WALTER DURR, Williamsburg, Iowa, 
has purchased the feed store of H. C. 
Ahrens. 


FEEDS 


BY RECOMMENDING — 


TODAY’S SHORTAGE of vital feedstuffs calls for 
making the best possible use of every available 
pound of feed. This is where the Ful-O-Pep 
Save-On-Feed Plan can be a real oo | to your 
customers in growing healthy, rugged, produc- 
tive pullets. 

THE FUL-O-PEP SAVE-ON-FEED PLAN enables 
poultrymen to take full advantage of the feeding 
value of fresh green range and whole oats—two 
of the finest feeds for growing pullets By feed- 
ing Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash to pullets you can 
actually cut down the amount of mash and grain 
fed and encourage pullets to make better use of 
the food value the range itself affords. 
FUL-0-PEP GROWING MASH helps poultry- 
men grow such robust, sturdy, productive pullets 
because of the variety of fine quality, easily di- 
gested proteins which it provides, as well as 
Nature’s Richest Vitamin Combination, Con- 
centrated Spring Range. This vitamin boost in 
Ful-O-Pep provides vitamin richness and valu- 
able grass proteins usually gotten only 
from young tender spring pasture. 

THIS YEAR, HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 
grow profitable, livable pullets, and at the 
same time save vital feed materials by rec- 
ommending the Ful-O-Pep Save-On-Feed 
Plan. For more information, write to 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPA 


Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 
containing Concentrated Spring Range 
Provides Valuable Grass Proteins and 
Vitamins for Health and Livability! 


BUTCH DAVIS 


Butch Davis, well known Arcady tech- 
nician, has been selected to replace Jim 
Poole, dean of market analysts, on the 
Arcady farm market and forecast program 
according to an announcement by the Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., Chicago. After 
more than 50 years at the Chicago stock 
yards and 20 years on the air, Mr. Poole 
has announced his retirement from all 
broadcasting and writing activities. Butch 
Davis who has been actively engaged in 
the livestock and poultry feeding industry 


‘for the past eight years, will be heard daily 


over station WGN, Chicago from 12:45 to 
1 p.m. He will be assisted by Holland 
Engle, WGN ace announcer. 


Leaves Feed Trade 
To Join Uncle Sam 


The feed trade lost its champion golfer 
to Uncle Sam last month when Johnny 
Goodman, vice president, United Mineral 
Products Co., Omaha, Neb., was inducted 
into the army at Fort Crook, Neb., on June 
25. 

Goodman who captured the National 
Open golf championship in 1933, started 
his golfing career at the age of 17 when 
he won the Trans-Mississippi tournament. 
He went on up the ladder to beat Bobby 
Jones in the first round of the Amateur 
open in 1929 and reached the climax when 
he added the National Amateur title in 
1937. He was a member of the United 
States Walker cup team in 1934-36-38. 

The golfing star is widely known in 
trade circles where he has made and won 
many friends. Following the customary 
two weeks furlough he will report at Fort 
Leavenworth. Goodman, 33, is married but 
has no children. 


@ JAMES EDGAR, Massena, Iowa, has 
succeeded E. E. Hosfelt as manager of the 
Massena Elevator. 


@ WILLIAMS FEED MILL, Sac City, Iowa, 
is planning to install soybean processing 
machinery and a special leg and scale for 
handling soybeans. 
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(Continued from Page Twenty) 


times a great deal of the commercial feed 
business is with the women — coming in 
from the farms for feed and hurrying back 
while the men are busy at home. Said he, 
“All feed dealers of the future must keep 
the ladies in mind. They will be doing 
more of the buying from now on as more 
and more men are called to the colors.” 

While the tire and gas situation is likely 
to have an adverse effect upon crowds at 
sponsored movie shows this year it is Mr. 
Miller's plan to try to have some of them 
for his trade. It may be that smaller gath- 
erings and more of them in different parts 
of the trade territory may be the solution. 
He thinks the full impact of wartime re- 
strictions will be felt and it will be neces- 
sary for all dealers to revise their methods 
to meet the situation as tast as possible. 

“Just to show that hard work and an 
established reputation can overcome a 
good many things,” pointed out Miss Miller, 
“take a look at the fact that we're really 
building up a fine distribution of our line 
of commercial feeds in a place where we 
have no newspapers, no room for live dis- 
play, no show windows, no display space 
worthy of mention—and with a location 
that is off the main street. But this has 
always been the mill site and folks have 
been treated right here for generations. 
So we tell the story of commercial feeds 
and why they make more money for feed- 
ers. Our customers find our claims are 
true so they send other customers. While 
we have no newspapers we do advertise 
in papers published in nearby towns with 
local circulation. We think it pays to do 
that.” 

Back of the Millers and their modernized 
old mill is their firm belief in all their pro- 
ducts. They expect to continue there for a 
long time to come and they expect, too, 
that the respect and confidence the people 
have in them will increase with passing 
years. Said Mr. Miller, “If you give every 
man a square deal and courteous treat- 
ment, handle quality feeds and tell about 
them every opportunity you have and 
never let discouragements get you down, 
you are nearly bound to come out on top.” 


Sol Reiman Heads 
Pacific N. W. Group 


Sol Reiman, Odessa Union Warehouse 
Co., Odessa, Wash., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers association at the 23rd annual conven- 
tion held at Lewiston, Idaho, on June 11. 
L. M. Smith, Waterville Union Grain Co., 
Waterville, Wash., was elected vice presi- 
dent, and George Schultz, Reardon Grain 
Growers, Inc., Reardon, was named treas- 
urer. The new directors include: L. M. 
Smith, Waterville; A. J. Haile, Spokane; 
George Schultz, Rearden; H. E. Morrison, 
Walla Walla; Floyd S. Roberts, Portland; 
W. H. Younger, Portland; R. P. Jones, Col- 
fax; and W. R. Glover, Spokane. 

Ray B. Bowden executive vice president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National asso- 
ciation was the principal speaker. 
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@ ARCHIE ERICKSON, Alberta, Minn., is 
the new manager of the Farmers Co-oper- 
ative Elevator at Thief River Falls, suc- 
ceeding Elvin Pry. 

@ DEL REY FARMERS GRAIN CO., Gil- 
man, Ill., has added a 20,000 bushel con- 
crete grain storage bin. William F. Sie- 
mons is manager of the firm. 

@ VANCE WHALEN, Wheatland, Ind., has 
purchased the Wheatland Grain Co. with 
which he has been associated for the past 
10 years. 

@ HAROLD GREESON, Richland, Iowa, 
has moved his feed store to the W. S. 
Mowry building which he recently pur- 
chased. 


“THE TAG 
TELLS THE STORY" 
Guaranteed Analysis 


Not more 
Calcium (Ca) 21.00 
Not less 
Phosphorus (P) ere 15.00 
lodine (1) 


INGREDIENTS 
Di-Calcium Phosphate; Di-So- 
dium Phosphate (Na2H PO,); 
Mono Sodium Phosphate 
(NaH,PO,); Mono Calcium 
Phosphate; Iron Oxide; Iron 
Sulphate; Copper Sulphate; 

Cobalt Acetate; Irradiated 
Yeast; Precipitated Manga- 
nese Carbonate; Stabilized 
Potassium lodide; Anise. 


For Mixing Purposes Only 


@ FRANK BOHNSACK, 60, Burlington, 
Wis., operator of the Farmers’ Feed & Fuel 
Co., died June 24. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Central Retail Feed association 
and leaves a host of friends in trade circles. 
OUTAGAMIE DEALERS MEET 

Feed dealers of Outagamie county, Wis- 
consin, met June 24 in Appleton to discuss 
how government regulations are affecting 
the feed business, and how to give better 
service to farmers and aid them in con- 
tinuing their maximum production of dairy 
and poultry products. J. F. Magnus, county 
agent; J. B. Hayes, state poultry specialist; 
and A. J. Cramer, state dairy specialist, an- 
swered questions on current problems con- 
fronting dealers and farmers. 


"Formula B" contains 4 rich sources 
of quickly and completely available 
phosphates: Mono, and Di-Calcium 
Phosphate; Mono, and Di-Sodium 
Phosphate. They are absorbed in the 
blood stream at once to aid meat, 
milk and egg production. These high- 
ly soluble phosphates, plus other sci- 
entifically selected ingredients . . . 
all of — purity ... give 
at a simple, easy, modern way to 

uild your own mineral feeds at rock- 
bottom cost. 


Simply mix 100 Ibs. "Formula B" with 
100 Ibs. Salt and 800 Ibs. Calcium 
Carbonate from your own stock 
to make !/, ton complete mineral 
feed. Write today for full details on 
how you, too, can 


BUILD YOUR OWN HIGH QUALITY 
MINERAL FEEDS WITH 


HERMAN NAGEL'S 


MINERAL CONCENTRATE 
FOR POULTRY AND ALL LIVESTOCK 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. - 


53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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tried. During the early spring a batch of 
baby chicks is always to be found on dis- 
play along with various poultry supplies 
and equipment. Careful records are kept 
on the amounts of feed consumed and the 
progress of the chicks is noted at different 
ages. The chicks usually average about 20 
ounces at the end of the six weeks test 
period or about eight ounces above the 
national average. A large honor roll is 
also posted on the wall of the store where 
the names of all chick raisers in the com- 
munity using Milligan's feeds are recorded. 

“At least once a year I usually stage a 
hog feeding demonstration,” remarked Mr. 
Milligan. “Last year I fed two hogs over a 
90 day period; one on corn and the other 
on my commercial hog feed. At the end of 
the demonstration the corn fed hog had 
consumed $8.50 worth of feed and weighed 
125 pounds. The other one weighed 250 
pounds and the feed cost involved was 
only $4.27." 

In addition to his own brands, Mr. Milli- 
gan sells Purina feeds and does a consid- 
erable amount of custom mixing. Charges 
for mixing run about 15 cents per hundred. 

Mr. Milligan is constantly trying to edu- 
cate his customers to better feeding meth- 
ods and at present along with most of the 
rest of the industry he is urging farmers 
to avoid waste and conserve high protein 
and scarce feed ingredients. “Wasted feed 
doesn't do any one any good except the 
Axis," says Mr. Milligan, “and in these 


days of shortages we have to make our 
limited feed supplies go as far as possible 
and do the best production job we can 
with our present resources.” 

In this dealer's opinion the rules for 
running a good feed store are much the 
same as for most any other business. He 
maintains that the best insurance for con- 
tinued patronage and success consists in 
honest dealings, generous service, and 
quality merchandise. 

One can not help but feel that the Milli- 
gan & Son feed store is a friendly store 
where each customer receives a warm wel- 
come no matter how large or small his 
purse may be. A framed picture and verse 
which adorns the Milligan office seems to 
pretty well typify the sincerity and friend- 
liness of this firm. The verse reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Sorta does a feller good to set an’ talk 
a spell, 
An’ learn how things are gettin’ on an’ if 
the folks are well. 
Seems like ‘twouldn’t be much fun without 
a friend like you 
To enjoy myself with, now an’ then, jest a 
talkin’ to.” 
@ GEAUGA COUNTY FARM _ BURO, 
Thompson, Ohio, has purchased the feed 
mill business owned by L. J. Bean. W. A. 
Watson will continue as manager. 
@ W. J. OCHS, proprietor of feed mills at 
Lucinda and Leeper, Pa., and a feed store 
at Kane, has purchased the Red Bank Mills 
of New Bethlehem, Pa. 


GROUND RYE 
MILL FEEDS 


FEEDING BARLEY 
NOPCO VITAMIN OILS 
OATS — ALL GRADES 


PULVERIZED OATS 
PULVERIZED BARLEY 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
OILMEALS, ETC., ETC. 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 


THE 


FEED 
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IMPROVEMENT 


BROAD STREET AT NEDRO AVENUE - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hay And Pastures 
In Good Condition 


Though the condition of the tame hay 
and wild hay was lower than a year ago 
both were above their respective 10 year 
averages of 76 per cent and 72 per cent, 
according to a report of the department of 
agriculture. On June 1 the condition of 
tame hay was 84 per cent and wild hay 
78 per cent. The condition of both tame 
and wild hay is reported higher than in 
1942 and also higher than average in 
most of the important states east of the 
Mississippi river, with the exception of 
Wisconsin and Illinois. Most western states 
reported a condition lower than last June. 

In most states east of the Mississippi 
clover-timothy hay condition is above both 
last June and the 10 year average, but 
below last year west of the Mississippi. 
Generally alfalfa hay condition is above 
the 10 year average. Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and an irregular belt extending from 
Washington and Oregon to the Mississippi 
report conditions below the 10 year aver- 
age. It is also reported lower than last 
June in most of the important states ex- 
cept Idaho, California, Texas, Michigan 
and the Eastern Cotton Belt. 

Condition of farm pastures on June 1 
was the third highest since 1929 and about 
the same as average for the date in the 
twenties prior to the droughts of the fol- 
lowing decade. The growth of grass in 
most sections was not so far advanced as 
a year ago, due to the lateness of the sea- 
son. 


DON'T WAIT FOR THE BOMBS TO FALL 


PREPARE 


Prepare now for the threatened shortage of 
Alfalfa Meals. 
Oils in your feeds is most necessary. Am- 
burgo suggests that you immediately investi- 
gate the anti-oxidative effect of Vitamin E 
when added to Vitamin A supplements. 


The AMBURGO CORPORATION is in a better 
position than ever to make adjustments in 
your feed formulas—to meet every condition 
and to supply you with materials at their 
very best. Amburgo invites you to call upon 
their trained representatives to work with 
you at your own mill or office. 


The addition of Vitamin A 


WRITE — WIRE—OR PHONE WAVERLY 8300 


CORPORATION 


SERVICE 
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IN YOUR FEED STORE 


Catchy Message 


A Wisconsin feed dealer is sending his customers a card that 
reads as follows: “You have life insurance, accident insurance, 
wind, fire, and tornado insurance. Let us tell you about Livestock 
Health Insurance. Call at... (name and address of feed dealer) 
and talk it over.” This short, catchy message is said to be pro- 
ducing results. 


Lucky Pennies 


Dame Fortune was used for a clever tie-up by a New York 
feed dealer who sent out a lucky penny pasted on a card to 
every farmer in the community. The card stated that as long as 
the farmer kept the luck piece he would “never go broke.”” An 
accompanying sales message also pointed out that as long as 
quality feeds were used he would probably continue to have 
good luck. 


Neainess Pays 


Cleanliness and neatness are always appreciated in every 
business. This is especially true now that women are doing so 
much of the shopping even in feed stores. With this thought in 
mind a large feed plant in Ohio is furnishing all its employes 
with uniforms bearing the trade mark of the dealer's brand of 
feeds. The experiment resulted in increased efficiency of em- 
ployes and drew many favorable comments from customers. 


Hog Calling Contest 

An Iowa feed dealer secured considerable publicity last fall by 
sponsoring a hog calling contest. Hogs were secured from neigh- 
boring farms and the contest held in an open field near town. 
Numerous small prizes were awarded and entries ranged from 
an 82 year old grandpa to a 16 year old youngster. The news 
stories in the local newspaper and the good will secured made 
the venture worth while and the event was a popular topic of 
conversation for many days afterwards. 


Bau Dance 


A New York state feed firm which recently completed con- 
struction of a new feed storage warehouse held a free barn 
dance in the new structure for its friends and customers. Invita- 
lions were mailed to every farm family in the community. Cider 
and doughnuts were served free of charge and at midnight a 
drawing was held with merchandise certificates as prizes. The 
dance was a big success and the dealer made many new friends. 


Delivery Pool 


Because of ihe gasoline shortage in the East and the need of 
conserving tires and trucks, a New England dealer has organ- 
ized a delivery pool with four other merchants in his village. 
A different merchant is designated to make deliveries each day 
and the one chosen also makes all deliveries for the other 
members of the pool. Each one takes his turn and if he has 
to make more than one trip he is skipped on the next round. 
This plan not only saves on fuel and equipment but also cuts 
down on man power. No deliveries are made on Saturdays. 
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Depend Upon WERTHAN 
for Emergency SERVICE 


F exp MANUFACTURERS, faced 
with the problem of constantly shift- 
ing formulas and consequently 
changed guarantees as to ingredients 


and analysis, will find .. . 


Werthan's sudden emergency serv- 
ice is made to order to help them 
meet their packaging requirements 
without delaying the flow of feed 
for food to the farms and feeding 
lots. 


Ask Werthan specialists for sugges- 
tions as to redesigning your bags 


for "duration labelling." 


Depend upon Werthan for sudden 
shipments of bags, with or without 
changes in design, whenever you are 
faced with any packaging emer- 


gency. 


Werthan pledges the full coopera- 
tion of its entire organization to help 
the feed industry meet its wartime 


obligations. 


WERTHAN BAG CORP. 


8th Ave. and Howard St. 
NASHVILLE TENN. 
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‘Em Smiling 


HAVE always thought that a 
Decisis customer is the best 

advertisement for any busi- 
ness,” says B. M. Acree, owner of 
the Acree Feed Store, Fulton, Mo. 
“Most advertising costs money and 
for that reason I never hesitate to 
go out of my way to make a cus- 
tomer happy. 

“If a farmer asks for something 
that I do not have in stock I never 
let him get out of the store without 
making some attempt to satisfy him. 
If I can't persuade him to take a 
substitute I always offer to get the 
particular item he wants at the first 
opportunity. Oftentimes I don't 
make a cent on the transaction but 
I figure it is a good investment if 
I can make a friend. We are always 
quick to adjust any mistake or com- 
plaint and in all such cases we give 
the customer the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

In keeping with this policy Mr. 
Acree also buys practically any 
item of farm produce that his cus- 
tomers have to sell. Purchases of 
poultry and eggs are a substantial 
part of his business and he often 
takes in as many as 165 cases of 
eggs on a Saturday. He also buys 
cream, hides, wool and garden 
truck. 

Profits are small but there is a 
quick turnover on these items. Eggs 


policy keeps customers 
coming back says acree 


are handted at 15 cent per case. 
Some of the purchases are often 
taken out in trade as in addition to 
a complete line of feeds, seeds, salt, 
etc. Mr. Acree carries a small stock 
of groceries, candy and tobacco. A 
self dispensing beverage cooler 
also does a good business. 

The territory surrounding Fulton 
is a turkey raising section and 
many birds are purchased thruout 
the year. Last year at the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas season a 
large number were bought, the to- 
tal amount reaching $3,337.71 dur- 
ing the Christmas season alone. 
One day's purchases amounted to 
$1,500. These were handled at a 
small margin of profit. 

Explaining further, Mr. Acree 
gives much credit to the brands of 
feeds he supplies. “If I send a sack 
of feed to a customer over in some 
remote part of the county and he 
is pleased with it, I am sure he is 
going to tell his neighbors and they, 
as well as he, will come back for 
more.” 

The Acree store has handled 
Stamper feeds since the beginning 
of the establishment and during the 
last two or three years the Staley 
line, of Kansas City, has also been 
added. 

Some delivery service is given 
although wartime delivery regula- 
tions have cut this down extensive- 
ly. City delivery has never been 
encouraged but the truck is used 
for delivery to farmers and to pick 
up poultry and produce. 

“I do not encourage credit busi- 
ness but must necessarily do some,” 
said the proprietor. “It does not take 
long to learn whom you can trust,” 


SATISFIED customers are the 
best advertising for any busi- 
ness, says B. M. Acree, Fulton, 
Mo. Upper photo at left shows 
Mr. Acree and his wife in front 
of his feed store. The enter- 
prising feed man, center, is 
also shown in photo below with 
several employes. 


he continued. ‘‘My credit has given 
me no trouble and I do not worry 
about it at all.” 

The Acree store was established 
in July 1935 by the son of the pres- 
ent owner. The first store was lo- 
cated in a barn away from the busi- 
ness district of Fulton. With a set of 
scales costing $7 and a small truck 
load of feed the place was opened 
for business. Rent was $10 per 
month. The total income that first 
day was 70 cents and the owner 
was not too encouraged with re- 
sults. 

The business grew, however, and 
after a year the store was moved 
from the barn to a building in the 
business section. It was during this 
first year, too, that the father of 
the founder and the present owner, 
bought a share and became active 
in the business. When the son later 
decided to go into the stock buying 
business and deal in poultry and 
produce, the father bought the store 
and took complete ownership and 
management. 

In 1941, another store dealing in 
produce and feed was purchased 
and both stores were continued dur- 
ing the year. At the beginning of 
1942 the two stores were combined. 
Three men are employed full time 
with one extra on Monday each 
week. One man takes care of the 
cream and its testing which re- 
quires almost full time; the others 
do the various other duties about 
the store. Mrs. Acree helps her hus- 
band at the front of the store. 

Thus, with a belief in his custom- 
ers and in humanity in general, 
with a belief that he should supply 
his patrons’ wants that he should 
purchase their produce and that a 
satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tising the Acree Feed Store has 
grown from that first day of seven 
years ago, when 70 cents was 
the total business, to one that in 
1941 did $85,000 and. last year the 
volume was even greater. 
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TO MEET CEM H-A-R-D-E-R 


HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
year this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 


In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking upl 

This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 


And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


done your bit Now your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by THE FEED BAG 
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@ FRED REISER, has opened a feed store 
at New Berlin, III. 

@ VICTORIA CASH GROCERY & FEED 
STORE, Victoria, Ill., was destroyed by fire 
recently. 


@ CHARLES RIEBOW, 62, Milwaukee, Wis., 
operator of the Charles Riebow feed store 
for the past 35 years, died June 19. 


@ INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., Daven- 
port, Iowa, has purchased Superior new 
high speed elevator cups from Strong Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

@ WOLTERS MILL, Fremont, Mich., has 
been purchased by Rottman & Holler. New 
grinding and mixing equipment is being 
installed in order to handle a larger vol- 
ume of business. 


Dust Is Dynamite | 


lt Must Be Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engi- 
neering service is a part of 
Mill Mutual Insurance and 
our dust control bulletins and 
engineering data are offered 
without obligation to the 
milling and grain trade. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 W. Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


MASSAGE 


Victory requires 


Feel yourself PERK-UP day by day, as you 
rest and relax at The Elms. Fortify your- 
self with Buoyant Health through Four 
Kinds of Mineral Waters. Sports. Recrea- 
tion. Low American Plan rates. Write for 
descripti i 


RINK THE WATERS 


re. 


Purina Sales Staff 
Backs Feed Crusade 


Because of the critical feed situation the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo., feed 
manufacturers has enlisted practically its 
entire sales organization in a nation-wide 
campaign to encourage farmers to increase 
production and conserve vital feed sup- 
plies. 

The results of a national food production 
survey conducted by the company last 
March indicated that out of nearly 10,000 
farmers interviewed over 97 per cent of 
the poultry, dairy and hog raisers could 
increase production by correcting ineffi- 
cient feeding, sanitation, and management 
practices. 

Under the new program the company’s 
400 field men and over 7,000 dealers ex- 
pect to contact between one-half million 
and a million farmers right on their farms 
within the next six months. With the aid of 
production guide sheets, the dealers and 
field men will go over the items being rais- 
ed on the farm and make recommendations 
for increasing production. They will also 
make a re-check to see if the corrections 
have been made. Where treatment for dis- 
eases or parasites is needed the farmers 
will be advised to consult their veterin- 
arian. 

The Purina company is also giving wide- 
spread publicity to the program in farm 
papers, trade journals, national magazines 
and on the radio. Dealers are also being 
supplied with literature and posters and 
a moving picture entitled “Twenty Fight- 
ing Men” will be circulated through al! of 
the small town and rural theatres. 

A full page ad featuring the Purina food 
for victory crusade will be found in this 
issue of The Feed Bag. 


R. M. Watson Heads 


Nebraska Dealers 


R. M. Watson, North Bend, was elected 
president of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ 
association at the annual convention held 
in Lincoln last month. Others elected to 
office included the following: Charles Dea- 
ver, Colion, was elected vice president; 
and Phil Runion, Lincoln was re-named 
secretary. J. S. Fitzgerald, Palisade; Har- 
old Holmquist, Oakland; and D. A. Cramer 
are the new directors. 

By action of the convention the name of 
the association was changed to the Ne- 
braska Grain & Feed Dealers’ association. 

Walter Berger of Des Moines, Ia., W. D. 
Covington of the Des Moines OPA office, 
Harry Coffee, president of the Union Stock 
Yards Co., and Ray Bowden, executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association were principal speak- 
ers at the convention. 

@ C. P. MACKAY, Marengo, Ind., has pur- 
chased the Heise Bros. feed store from 
Edward Summers. Mr. Mackay is owner 


and operator of the Marengo hoetl. 

@ TRACY & SONS, Janesville, Wis., have 
installed Superior “C” high speed elevator 
cups purchased from Strong Scott Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis. 
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Clarence Moll 


Elmer Paetow 


In the hustle and bustle of covering the 
annual convention of the Central Retail 
Feed association last month and the simul- 
taneous publication of the June issue of 
The Feed Bag, the pictures of Elmer Pae- 
tow and Clarence Moll were inadvertantly 
transposed on The Feed Bag birthday 
page. We trust the two gentlemen involved 
will pardon the mix-up and that the mis- 
take will cause no trouble with their wives. 
To both of these members of the Paetow 
Co., whose pictures are now correctly 
identified above, we again say “Happy 
Birthday.” 


CCC Feed Wheat 
Allotment All Sold 


Except for a small amount of “odds and 
ends” the recently authorized allotment of 
50,000,000 bushels of government owned 
wheat for feed purposes at less than par- 
ity prices has already been sold according 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. The CCC 
announced that no further orders are being 
accepted and that surplus orders now on 
hand or received later will be returned. 
Government wheat sold by the CCC for 
feed during the fiscal year ending June 30 
totaled 275,000,000 bushels. 

Conferees on the department of agricul- 
ture appropriations bill are expected to 
leave in the measure as sent to the White 
House, authorization for sales of wheat for 
feed after July 1 in unlimited quantities on 
the same price basis as in the fiscal year 
now ending. Though this measure original- 
ly eliminated the feed wheat program en- 
tirely it was later amended. 

Washington officials say that the un- 
limited authorization is unfortunate be- 
cause it puts on CCC the onus for decid- 
ing when such sales must stop to retain 
on hand a sufficient backlog to meet 
emergency milling demands which might 
occur. If feed demands continue high and 
the corn situation fails to improve such a 
reserve might be difficult to retain. 

Officials of the CCC are prepared to 
resume the program immediately after 
President Roosevelt acts on the bill, but 
plan to take no step in anticipation of his 
approval. 

@ HENDERSON ELEVATOR CoO., Hender- 
son, Ky., has added Superior “DP” eleva- 
tor cups. 
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@ J. W. FREEBERG, Anoka, Minn., has pur- 
chased the interest of his brother Archie in 
the Freeberg Bros. fuel and feed store. 

— 

@ J. H. CUNNINGHAM, Ottawa, Ill., has 
been placed in charge of the new 100,000 
bu. barge elevator which Cargill, Inc., is 
completeing on the Illinois river. 


@ LEON COBLE, Hardinsburg, Ill., has 
opened a new feed business. 

@ HOFFMAN MILLS, Enterprise, Kan., re- 
cently opened its new feed department. 
The feed store is located in a remodelled 
garage and the office in another small 
building. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hen size for 1943 is sold out but chick size and meal are still available for 
quick shipment. Hens will eat chick size if placed before them in hoppers; 
meal can be mixed in your mashes. 


If you wish to be sure of your 1943 requirements, 
act now 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN COMPANY 


Sales Agents, WHITE SHELL CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Save money and extend your 
production with dependably 
uniform Florida High-Protein 
Cane Molasses which offers 
you these four big advantages: 


] Exceptionally high in amides 
© and amino acids and with 
approximately three times as much 
crude protein as average cane mo- 
lasses. 


Rich and well-balanced con- 

® tent of Vitamins Bi, Bo and 

Bg as well as Vitamins C, E (fer- 
tility factor), H (Biotin), P-P 
(Niacin), and Pantothenic Acid. 


SUPPLY AVAILABLE for shipment in accordance with W. P. B. regulations 


3 High content of digestible 
© carbohydrates in the form of 
various sugars and polysaccharides, 
including the very nutritious pec- 
tin and soluble gums. 


MA Many minerals and elements 
© essential to animal health in- 
cluding iron, calcium, phosphorus, 
Magnesium potassium, sodium, 
chlorine, sulphur, manganese. and 
copper. 


Inquiries \\NITED STATES SUGAR CORPORATION 


Solicited 


CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 


cA dash SNOW W 

wes 

L 

FLORIDA HIGH PROTEIN 

cane 

grown on the high: | 

nitrogen organic sols 


Suggests Planting 
Soybeans For Hay 


Farmers whose alfalfa and clover crops 
have been lost can fall back upon soybean 
hay this year, according to tests carried 
on by H. J. Snider, assistant chief in soil 
experimental fields, University of Illinois 
college of agriculture. 

Tests made on 50 samples of soybean 
hay taken from both northern and southern 
Illinois showed an average of 325 pounds 
of protein and 64 pounds essential minerals 
a ton of hay. This hay was harvested at 
pod stage. 

Similar analyses of alfalfa hay showed 
an average of 344 pounds of protein and 
74 pounds of minerals a ton. For red clov- 


er hay, the results were 296 pounds pro- 
tein and 68 pounds minerals a ton. 
“There is no need for farmers to suffer 
from shortages in high protein hay,” Snider 
says. “These tests show the advantages of 
soybeans for hay and there is still time 
to plant them.” 
--- 
@ FARMERS UNION COOPERATIVE, Bel- 
view, Minn., has built a new feed mill sec- 
tion and office and widened its driveway. 
@ ATTICK SUPPLY CO., Chatham, Pa., has 
purchased “DP” elevator cups from C. 
Wilkinson & Son of Drexell Hill, Pa. 
@ CHARLES SHAFER, McClure, Ohio, 
manager of the McClure Elevator Co., died 


ro TASS 
POTASSIUM 
POTASSIUM 


@ An intimately blended and milled combination of 
90° Potassium Iodide U.S. P. with Calcium Car- 
bonate and Calcium Oxide. Protected by U.S. Patent. 


A stable, very finely divided Powder, bulky and free 
running, thus assuring uniform distribution and a 
uniform ration of Iodine in your feeds. 


Write for Sample and Circular 


June 7. 

IODIDE MIX 
IODIDE MIX 


1849 


Manufacturing Chemists 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


444 Ww. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEEL! 


stock NOW, but... 


ufacture for elevators. 


lj. J. GERBER SHEET METAL WOR 


Priorities are in such a state of uncer- 
tainty that no one may predict whether 
fabricators will be supplied with the 
proper grade and quantity of steel. We have a 


is the time to order that spouting 
and other equipment which we man- 


The Gerber 
No. 2 Distributor 


519 S. 3rd St. 
Minneapolis 


Manufacturers of GRAIN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


Our C 


Time was when the farmer dubious- 


ly scotfed 

At the doctors, the chemists — pro- 
fessors 

Who tampered with time-worn 
methods, 

And were only considered poor 
“guessers.” 

But faith in the work they were 
doing 

And the wealth of the science they 
knew 

Has broken down hidebound tradi- 
tion 

And pompously carried them 
through. 

Applying the brain and the test 
tube 


To feeding, breeding and health, 

They have helped build a great 
agriculture, 

Unsurpassed _ in 
wealth. 

They not only said, “do it this way” 

Or, “try this new plan just for fun,” 

But in endless, persistent experi- 
ments 

They proved that the job could be 
done. 

Today the ideas men scoffed at 

Are producing more eggs, milk and 
meat 

And thankful are we that “profes- 
sors” 

Refused to say die or retreat. 

There'll be greater wonders tomor- 
row 

For the works of these men never 
cease— 

The doctors, the chemists, profes- 
sors— 

Who the strength of our nation 
increase. 


@ ALBERT JOHNSON, Cobden, IIl., is now 
operating the Phoenix Flour & Feed store. 
@ HALDERMAN & BAUM, Akron, Ind., 
have installed Superior “DP” elevator cups. 
RECORD PIG CROP 

A record crop of pigs is being produced 
in the nation this year according to the 
crop reporting service of the United States 
department of agriculture. United States 
farmers had 26 per cent more sows farrow 
this spring than a year ago and produced 
more than 74 million pigs. Fall farrowing 
is expected to show an increase of 25 per 
cent. If this prediction materializes and 
the litters are of average size, the total 
pigs produced this year will exceed 125 
million head or an increase of 20 million 
above the pig production of 1942. 


importance and 
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mickey’s 
(Continued from Page Twelve) 


the information and said he certainly 
hoped he could find that kind of a part. 

Well, Mickey did. Right on the George 
Craig farm on the following day. Luckily 
the part needed by Blane was in good con- 
dition and Craig gladly let Mickey disas- 
semble it and take it with him. In a couple 
of days the elated office boy was at the 
Blane farm. The part fit perfectly and there 
wasn't a more grateful farmer in Hickory 
Grove county than Jim Blane. 

It was his voice that almost lifted Lem 
Jones from his chair three days later. 

“Say, Lem,” he spoke. “I want to order 
five tons more of dairy feed, but Mickey 
gets the credit for it. If I were you I'd give 
that kid a raise. He’s got real brains. So 
long, Lem, I know you'll see that I get the 
order.” 

And before the astounded Hickory Grove 
Feed store owner could reply, Blane hung 
up. 
“What's that kid been up to now?” gasp- 
ed Lem. “Mickey, come here.” 

Obediently, the office boy stepped brisk- 
ly from the bookkeeper’s office to the 
boss’ desk. 

“Say, what's this business about you 
getting an order for five tons of dairy feed 
from Jim Blane. When did you sell it to 
him?” 

“Didn't sell it to him,” Mickey said. “Just 
did him a little favor and got the part he 
wanted for his binder.” 

There followed a full explanation of how 


Vitand has become an "Old Reliable" ...A 
Time-tested Vitamin A and D Oil widely and 
confidently used throughout the Feeding Trade. 


Available as ever at potency levels in accord- 
ance with revised Government Regulations L-40. 


Vitand is prepared in Potencies from 800D and 
4000A to 85D and 200A—thus suiting your 


individual requirements. 


The preparation is biologically controlled . . . 
the raw materials are carefully selected under 


detailed laboratory testing 


Feeding Requirements. 


VITANDRY 


VitanDry in powder form is available 
in Potencies of 2000D and 400D. 


E.F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


OIL and FAT PROCESSORS « + + EDIBLE and INDUSTRIAL 
BOONTON. N.J. NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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. . « the finished 
product is a dependable "Old Faithful" for your 


Mickey had achieved his great coup. When 
he had finished, one of those hot flashes 
hit Mickey again. 

“Say, boss,” he shouted. “I got a great 
idea. Why don't we run a section of our 
weekly ad asa... well, sort of exchange 
column for farmers who need second-hand 
parts like Jim Blane did? Betcha lot of 
farmers have old machinery that they 
aren't using and they could trade parts. 
That would keep a lot of machinery going 
that we need so much right now.” 

It was a great idea, and Lem readily ad- 
mitted it. And the Hickory Grove Bugle 
thought so much of the idea that the editor 
agreed to run an article about it on the 
front page. Five farmers wrote in for used 
parts the first week, and the number con- 
tinued to increase with each succeeding 
issue of the paper. 

But what pleased Lem most of all was 
the feed that it sold, for every farmer who 
was helped by the service became a 
faithful, buying customer. 

After a particularly big order which was 
traced directly to the parts-exchange plan, 
Lem motioned Mickey to his desk. 

“Mickey,” he said affectionately. “I'm 
beginning to believe Jim Blane was right. 
There’s an extra bonus waiting for you at 
the end of this month and for every month 
that this idea of yours keeps selling feed.” 

“Don't call it an extra bonus, boss,” 
Mickey grinned. “Call it an extra bond. 
Let's keep ‘em rolling.” 

@ R. B. RICHARDSON, Allentown, N. J., 
has installed Superior “V" type elevator 
cups. 


HOU 


Increase Production 


Of Soya Products. 


Production capacity for edible soya pro- 
ducts—the high protein foods soon to have 
an important place in both military and 
civilian diets—is expected to reach 1 
billion pounds annually by December if 
the expansion program continues at its 
present rate, the war food administration 
has announced. 

While a large part of this production 
will be needed for direct war requirements, 
the quantity available for civilians will be 
many times as large as it has been in the 
past year. 

Launched by the department of agricul- 
ture last December, the expansion program 
is expected to supply adequate quantities 
of soya products—chiefly flour, grits, and 
flakes—to meet all requiremtnts, including 
the anticipated heavy post-war needs. Ex- 
pansion in 1943 is going ahead at a faster 
rate than was thought possible several 
months ago, and production capacity on 
an annual basis should pass the billion- 
pound mark by midsummer. 

Soya products already have played a 
significant wartime role. Rich in valuable 
protein, minerals and vitamins, they are 
readily adaptable to large scale use as a 
human food to supplement meat, milk and 
eggs. With present production at about a 
half-billion pounds, most of the output has 
been needed to meet expanded war re- 
quirements. Large quantities have been 
used for fortifying cereal foods, and other 
products. 


YES, THERE’S PLENTY OYSTER SHEL 


“severe! months chead We ere working “round the : 


ELLBUILDER 


ON, TEXAS 


; 
é A 
> get to it there! Oyster Shell belongs on your 
€ustomers’ farms, where hens can have free 
Cause we know how good it is. We dredge it 
from selected reefs in Galveston Bay... We 
wash it thoroughly. ... We heat sterilize it... 
crush it into four distinct well screened 
Sizes... Pack it in-attractive bags. We know 
Sell SHELLBUILDER To Your 
$ | 
e850 


M EMBERS of the Indiana Grain Dealers 

association voted to change the name 
of their organization to the Indiana Grain 
& Feed Dealers association at the annual 
mid-summer meeting held at the Indiana 
Board of Trade building, Indianapolis, June 
9. It was also decided to rewrite the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the organization 
and to incorporate. 

Price controls for the grain and feed in- 
dustry were discussed by John K. West- 
berg, OPA price executive, Washington, 
D. C. He declared that political expedi- 


adds word ‘feed’ to 
association name 


ency was largely responsible for the OPA 
taking what appeared to be outlandish 
steps. The agency was prevented from es- 
tablishing fair and reasonable ceilings be- 
cause of action taken by top administra- 
tive officials, he said. If fair and equitable 
ceilings are to be established they must 
be set on all levels of production including 


MEMBER: American Feed 


Cc. F. MORRISS 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


Broker — Jobber — Distributor 
FEEDSTUFEFS — 


All Feeding Ingredients 


Covering the Southeast for 25 Years 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Association 


SPECIALTIES 


Manufacturers Association 


Jacob Rubinoff Co. 
Vineland, N. J. 


Engineers and Contractors 


We Make Machinery More Efficient 


Efficiency, greater production, and lower costs all enter into 
IBBERSON plans for Feed Mills and Elevators. 


Write for particulars. Consultation entails no obligation. 
You can write us in confidence. Send for our FREE book. 


T.E.IBBERSON COMPANY. 


Minneapolis, Minn 


maximum prices on raw agricultural ma- 
terials at the farm. 

Mr. Westberg, stated that in spite of all 
the mistakes and blunders that have been 
forced on OPA, the prime reasoning behind 
price control is still sound. Failure of price 
control to function would mean inflation 
and defeat on the home front, he explained. 

Indiana state feed tag regulations were 
explained by Dr. F. W. Quackenbush, state 
chemist and seed commissioner. Dr. Quack- 
enbush informed the group that it is now 
permissable to register alternative ingredi- 
ents. This legislation makes it possible dur- 
ing the emergency to substitute ingredients 
which can be obtained for those not avail- 
able. At the conclusion of the present 
emergency it is planned to recall the alter- 
native tags. 

Late Washington developments are tend- 
ing more and more toward state socialism 
according to Sam L. Rice, Metamora, Ohio, 
president of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association. This threat intensified 
by the war, is a danger to the grain trade 
particularly, and to the spirit of American 
enterprise in general he said. 

Ralph M. Field, Chicago, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion told of the efforts being put forth by 
the Feed Industry Council to conserve and 
equitably distribute the nation’s protein 
supplies in cooperation with the United 
States department of agriculture and urged 
all to cooperate with the recommendations 
set up by the Council. 

Mr. Field also stated .that members of 
his organization are heartily behind the 
program and that some of its most able 
men are devoting most of their time to the 
Feed Industry Council. Small mixers and 
retail feed dealers as well as farmers are 
doing their level best to support the plan, 
he said. 

The outlook on the freight car situation 
was discussed by Freeman Bradford, traffic 
manager for the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade and a member of the special trans- 
portation committee. Mr. Bradford said 
that every effort is being made to eliminate 
the unnecessary use of freight cars. He 
outlined the car situation as it exists today 
and emphasized the need for cooperation 
if the 1943 crop is to be moved to market 
without undue loss. 

The 1943 handling charges on soybeans 
were explained by E. E. Allison, chairman 
of the grain storage and service charges 
committee of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade. 

@ T. F. MCCARTHY, Duluth, Minn., presi- 
dent of the McCarthy Bros. Co., Duluth and 
Minneapolis, died June 13. 

@ AMINO PRODUCTS CO., Rossford, Ohio, 
subsidiary of the International Minerals & 
Chemicals Corp., New York City, will erect 
two large additions to its present plant at 
a cost of more than $25,000. 

@ WALTER BERGER, Des Moines Oat Pro- 
ducts Co., Des Moines, Iowa, reported on 
the work of the Feed Industry Council of 
which he is a member, at the meeting of 
the American Dairy Science association 
held last month at the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 
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hard work 


(Continued from Page Nine) 


fcr trucks and parts, save tires, gasoline 
ond oil, and apply the savings to profits 
needed to maintain the mill, pay wages, 
bey war bonds and pay taxes. 

“In line with the many agencies set up 
io conserve vital materials, we favor pro- 
tecting basic civilian requirements but cost- 
ly practices cannot be tolerated just to 
serve the ends of commercial rivalry rather 
than useful needs. Over-stuffed service is 
waste and one very definite benefit has 
come out of conditions which war has im- 
posed upon us—that is the forced savings 
gained by eliminating these unnecessary 
super-services,” Mr. Young said. 

In addition to the plans to conservé man- 
power the management finds time to con- 
sult with poultry and livestock growers on 
the vitally important subject of preventing 
diseases, diagnosing cases for their cus- 
tomers, and selling remedies. 

The company earns extra profits han- 
dling field seeds, including hybrid corn, 
grass seeds, salt, innoculants, crow. re- 
pellants, fertilizer, and packing Navy beans 
from the big Michigan yields. Another fast 
selling item is flour. The company does not 
operate a flour mill but handles a well 
known local line from the Hayden Mills at 
Tecumseh. 

Mr. Young has been engaged in the 
elevator and allied lines for 35 years. He 
modernized the present mill and installed 
complete feed mill equipment four years 
ago. He not only favors but practices vol- 


untary rationing of feeds among his many 
customers. In these four years he has 
helped to create a clientele of farmers who 
are now using concentrates which he esti- 
mates at 50 per cent of the farmer-livestock 
feeders in his operating area. Mr. Young 
attributes much of this increase in business 
to his efforts to educate farmers on the 
benefits of balanced feeding, and some to 
the wide publicity given to feeding by 
state and federal agricultural agencies. 

In spite of the rush of present-day busi- 
ness Mr. Young never misses an oppor- 
tunity to sell his customers on the advan- 
tages of scientific feeding and the need for 
conserving feed. He adheres closely to the 
voluntary protein conservation program 
and emphasizes the need for feed conser- 
vation if we are to avoid compulsory ra- 
tioning under government control. 

“We all have a job to do if we are going 
to win this war,” concluded Mr. Young. 
“Everyone in business these days is con- 
fronted with many problems. Most of them 
can be solved if we only set ourselves to 
the task. We can't waste time moping or 
sitting around waiting for someone else to 
help us out. It’s up to each individual to 
try and figure out the answer for himself. 
To sum it all up it means everyone will 
have to work a little harder cmd a little 
longer if we are going to hasten the day 
of Victory.” 

@ ZEELAND FARMERS COOPERATIVE 
association elevator and feed mill, Zeeland, 
Mich., was almost totally destroyed by a 
fire on July 2. The fire is thought to have 
started from a hot bearing. 


Train School Youths 
For Culling Service 


An innovation in culling service is being 
made available in Wisconsin, where John 
B. Hayes, extension poultryman, University 
of Wisconsin, is training high school boys 
and girls in the art of culling. 

Meetings have been conducted in a 
number of counties and high school boys 
and girls have been given a half-day of 
intensive training. In addition this training 
has been broken down on a job training 
basis such as is done so commonly in in- 
dustry at the present time. These boys and 
girls will charge a nominal fee for their 
services. 

The present feed shortage makes the 
culling of flocks imperative says Mr. Hayes 
who is urging feed dealers to cooperate in 
this program. Farmers may obtain a list 
of young people qualified to perform this 
service, from their local feed dealer, county 
agent, or high school agricultural teacher. 

@ MOON'S FEED STORE, Binghamton, 
N. Y., has been incorporated. 
WARD PROMOTED 

L. S. Ward, Johnstown, Pa., has been 
appointed general manager of the east 
central division of the Farm Service divi- 
sion of General Mills Inc. He is in charge 
of company operations in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and the western section of West 
Virginia. Mr. Ward was formerly manager 
of the firms’ Johnstown plant. 


Carrying On... 


Millers to the Feed Trade 


Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Fast Service on 


Qnwen's TOWER BRAND 


ROLLED OATS 


WHOLE OAT GROATS 
STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We are having some difficulty getting supplies, but 
through connections that we have built over a num- 
ber of years, we are still able to take care of our 
old customers and occasionally even supply some 
new ones . . . especially users of Condensed Milk 
Products. 


* 


1. Supreme CONDENSED BUTTERMILK 


2. Supreme CONDENSED BUTTERMILK-WHEY 
MIXTURE 


3. Supreme CONDENSED WHEY 
4. Supreme DRIED SKIM MILK 
5. Supreme DRIED BUTTERMILK 
6. LACTO-G DRIED WHEY 


A Reliable (am Write for 
Source of 7 Prices and 
Milk By-Products Information 


Horbort. K. Clopine 


Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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@ ANCHOR MILLING CO., Rochester, Ind., 
has added Superior “CC” high speed ele- 


vator cups to their equipment. 


@ LYON & GREENLEAF CO., Ligonier, 
Ind., has installed Superior “DP” elevator 
cups. 

@ JOSEPH C. (“Cy”) COCKILL, 59, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., field man for Pillsbury Feed 
Mills, Clinton, Iowa, died suddenly at 
Jacksonville on June 2. 


@ ALLEN L. BURDICK, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been manager of the electric steel ele- 
vator division of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. to succeed the late Charles G. Ireys. 

@ GLENAYRE FEEDS, INC., Burlington, 
Wis., has been incorporated by Albert and 
Josephine D. Angell and Edwin J. Boyle. 

@ B. F. BATTLESON, Petersburg, Ill., has 
purchased the interest of J. C. Barrett in 
the Mid-West Feed Co. 


Mix WOR-MOR Powder 
with your Dry Mash! 


Keep Your Customer's Flocks 
Worm-Free and Save Eggs, 
Hens and Profits 


Hilltop’s WOR-MOR is a powder that can 
be fed conveniently in the mash. Simply 
mix 8 ounces of WOR-MOR with 50 lbs. 
of mash and feed according to instructions. 
This is wonderfully effective in aiding in 
the removal of round and pin worms and 
promotes the desegmentation of large tape- 
worm. 


Use WOR-MOR Tablets for the treatment 
of individual birds. The tablets are large 
and easy to handle and one application 
usually does the job, causing quick removal 
of round and pin worms and helping the 
disintegration of tape-worms. 


KURE-MOR (K-M) used before and after 
worming acts as a tonic, helps the run- 
down bird to recover more quickly and 
keeps fowls in better condition generally. 


LABORATORIES 


ids to Poultty Health 


Hilltop Specialty Laboratories 
718 WashingtonAve.N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


RED BRAND 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 
MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 
BONE MEAL 


Now More Than 
Ever Quality 
Counts 


FOR OUTSTANDING RESULTS 
MARBLEHEAD MINERAL FEED 


and 


Formula 20 contains 
calcium, phosphorus, 
salt, iron, copper, 
iodine, manganese, ir- 
radiated yeast (fur- 
nishes Vitamin D). 


FORMULA 20 


Pepeeey recommended where a high calcium 
phosphorus content, and other minerals are re- 
quired by high producing cows, and other animals, 
where the ration may be deficient in the Formula 20 
minerals, and vitamin D 

This new mineral feed, extensively tried in the 
field, assures quick turnover at a good profit. 
simple, yet is a product of extensive research. No 
filler or inactive ingredients. 

Formula 20 sells, because it is popularly priced; 
and it produces results. The farmer can afford to 
buy it. Therefore you sell more of it. 

Investigate the sales and profit possibilities, at 
once. Ask your jobber for details, or write direct. 


MARBLEHEAD LIME CO. 


160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ili. 


It is 


Feed Shortage May 
Bring Market Rush 


Huge marketings of livestock are likely 
to result if there is any marked decrease 
in feed production from set goals, during 
the second half of this year, the department 
of agriculture advises. Even slight reduc- 
tion in feed crops may force serious liquid- 
ation of the current animal population the 
department warned in emphasizing the im- 
portance of maximum feed production. 

The volume of livestock to be marketed 
in the last quarter granting above average 
feed crops this year will greatly exceed 
that in any previous final three months, 
according to the department. An increase 
of 26 per cent in the number of hogs sent 
to market in the last three months of 1942 
and 11 per cent in the number of cattle 
and calves marketed is anticipated. 

Total 1943 marketings of hogs is esti- 
mated at 77,000,000 head with fourth quar- 
ter sales running 6,300,000, 8,000,000, and 
10,200,000 head respectively for the last 
three months. Cattle and calves to be 
marketed for the whole year were forecast 
at 31,300,000 head, and the final three 
months’ schedule is 4,000,000, 3,300,000, 
and 2,400,000 head. Last year total hog 
marketings were 62,500,000 head, while 
cattle totaled 28,900,000. 

The department foresaw difficulties in 
slaughtering, and processing capacity and 
in transportation regardless of the feed 
production situation fram now on. 

“If the volume of marketings now indi- 
cated actually materializes,” the agency 
said, “and if transportation facilities prove 
sufficient to move the livestock offered, it 
is quite probable that the supply will be 
in excess of the available facilities for 
slaughtering and processing during the fall 
and winter. 

“The largest increase in hog production 
is indicated for the west north central 
states and it is in this area that hog sup- 
plies are most likely to exceed materially 
the slaughter capacity.” 

Though large numbers of hogs could be 
moved into other areas where capacity 
would still be in excess of supplies, it is 
doubtful if facilities for the country as a 
whole would be sufficient to handle the 
supply at all times, the department said. 
@ H. M. VELDEY, Wendell, Minn., has 
purchased the Farmers Elevator Co., Her- 
man, Minn. 

@ PERRY ROBERTS, 55, Audubon, Iowa, 
in the feed business for more than 20 years 
died recently. 
@ CHECKERBOARD FEED MILL, Oswego, 
N. Y., was destroyed by fire recently, 
with an estimated loss of $50,000. 
> o——— 
@ PEN ARGYL MILLING CO., Pen Argyl, 
Pa., has purchased the Stofflet Milling Co., 
mill at Delabole, Pa. 

—— 
@ DENNIS BROTHERS, Pekin, Ind., have 
opened their new feed store in the Kay 
garage building. 

@ POSEY BROTHERS have purchased the 
Red Mill at Romeo, Mich. from S. L. Ewell. 
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(Continued from Page Nineteen) 


SKIMMILK IN RATIONS FOR PIGS 
From 30 pounds (weaning) to 75 pounds 
live weight 

In dry lot On pasture 


Ground corn ...... 56.5 120 
Soybean oil meal.. 16.0 13.0 
Wheat middlings .. 16.0 13.0 
Ground alfalfa hay 10.0 — 
Ground limestone .. 0.6 0.6 
Steamed bone meal 0.4 0.4 
Salt, or iodized salt 0.5 0.5 
100.0 100.0 


Skimmilk, quarts per 
head daily....... 2 2 
From 75 pounds to 125 pounds live weight 
In dry lot On pasture 


Ground corn ...... 64.5 80.5 
Soybean oil meal.. 12.0 10.0 
Wheat middlings .. 12.0 8.0 
Ground alfalfa hay 10.0 _ 
Ground limestone .. 0.6 0.6 
Steamed bone meal 0.4 0.4 
Salt, or iodized salt 0.5 0.5 
100.0 100.0 


Skimmilk, quarts per i 

head daily....... 1 1 

After reaching a live weight of 
125 pounds, the rations may be fed 
either with or without the small 
amounts of whey or skimmilk but the 
protein concentrates in any event 
should be reduced to about one-half 
the amounts given in the mixtures 
for “75- to 125-pound pigs.” 

Each mixture may be hand-fed dry or as 
a slop, or it may be put into a self-feeder. 
At times the corn is fed on the cob and the 
rest of the mixtures hand-fed separately. 
In either event if the proportions of the 
different feeds are kept about the same as 
they are in the above mixtures the rations 
will in every case be well balanced and 
produce satisfactory gains. 

In summary it is seen, therefore, that in- 
stead of feeding the customary one gallon 
or more of skimmilk or buttermilk daily per 
pig, these amounts under present condi- 
tions had best be reduced to one or two 
quarts. It may be eliminated altogether 
from the ration. Oil meal or mill feed may 
take its place in balancing the corn or 
other grain in the ration. Ground limestone 
or a mineral mixture of limestone and bone 
meal, then is necessary to feed as indi- 
cated in the ration mixtures. Instead of 
feeding whey in wasteful quantities its 
place in swine rations had best be re- 
stricted to three or four quarts daily per 
head. In the case of either skimmilk or 
whey the above restrictions are urged 
wherever transportation facilities are avail- 
able to processing plants. 

oo 

@ E. L. ST. JOHN, Newberry, Ind., is the 
new owner of the Odon Milling Co., Odon, 
Ind. 


@ LEE WAGONER, Chicago, Ill., has been 
appointed head of the National Mill's grain 
department at Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Wagoner 
was formerly associated with the Norris 
Grain Co. Chicago office. 
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@ ARTHUR FRANKLIN, Toulon, Ill., has 
moved his feed store from the Levi Thomp- 
son building on W. Main street, to the 
Churchill building three doors east. 

@ RUSK COUNTY FLOUR & FEED CO., 
Bruce, Wis., was destroyed by fire on June 
15. 


@ C. B. BATCHELDER, eastern sales man- 
ager for Albers Milling Co., subsidiary of 
Carnation Co., Oconomowoc, Wis., has 
joined the Superior Products Co. of Golden, 
Col. 


@ DELMAR GRAIN & FEED CO., Delmar, 
Iowa, has installed Superior “DP” elevator 


cups. 


oo 
DEAN CHRISTENSEN RESIGNS 

Chris L. Christensen, dean of the college 
of agriculture, University of Wisconsin and 
head of the agricultural experiment station 
resigned his post, effective July 1, to ac- 
cept a position with a Chicago business 
organization. Dean Christensen, who was 
formerly associated with the United States 
department of agriculture, joined the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 12 years ago. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ALGONA, IOWA 
AMES, IOWA 

SAC CITY, IOWA 
RED WING. MINN. 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


W. M. BELL COMPANY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Country Run Corn Available for Prompt Shipment 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


CONSIGN AND DRAW 
ON US AT 


MILWAUKEE 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Brokers of ... 


UNITED FEED 
205 W. WACKER DR. 


- QUALITY FEED INGREDIENTS 


U. M. C. Calcium Carbonate — Feed Mixing Limestone 
Limestone Grit — Bentonite — Oil Meals 
Mill Feeds — Packing House By-Products 


PRODUCTS CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COD LIVER & / 


“G. P.”’ 


FORTIFIED 


400 D 
2000 A 


FORTIFIED 


800 D 
3000 A 


VITAMIN D in AOAC units. VITAMIN A in USP units 


A complete line of VITAMIN OILS produced, tested, and 
guaranteed by GORTON-PEW FISHERIES, of Gloucester, Mass. 


write to NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
177 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


National Distributors 


q 

i 

~ ~ 
G.P.-Super Feeding Oils Feeding Oil 
4000-3000A 400 A 


— rationing 
(Continued from Page Thirty-seven) 


truck each time it leaves the mill. In some 
cases deliveries of coal and feed are com- 
bined where necessary. 

Fortunately the management at the Syler 
& Syler plant is conservation minded, and 
trucks and equipment are given meticulous 
care. Tires are checked daily and oil and 
grease is changed every 1,000 miles. 

A trained electrician inspects and checks 
all motors and machinery every two weeks 
and all working parts are kept religiously 
cleaned and lubricated. As an added pre- 
caution the mill is inspected for fire haz- 
ards at regular intervals by the local fire 
department. 


@ ROY KEMP, Bird City, Kan., has pur- 
chased a 15,000 bu. elevator from Fred 
Lebow. Mr. Kemp recently resigned as 
manager of the McDougal Grain Co. ele- 
vator. 

@ PETERSON-BIDDICK CO., Wadena, 
Minn., was destroyed by a fire of unre- 
ported origin on June 28. 

RISTEEDT COMMISSIONED 
Jack Risteedt, Des Moines, Iowa, former 

assistant manager of the Des Moines Oats 
Products Co., has been commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the anti-aircraft forces. 
He was recently married to Miss Ruth 
Berger, a cousin of Walter Berger, president 
of the firm. 


FEED GRAINS....FOR THE FEED TRADE 


MULLIN & DILLON CO. 


Reliable Grain Merchants 


Main Offices—Minneapolis 
Telephone Bridgeport 3114 


Order a Mixed Car of 


Golden Loaf Flour 


(The Flour with the Vim and Pep left in] 


Bran ana Middlings 


TENNANT & CO. 


(Higher in Protein) 
e 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


Roundworms in poultry 
and hogs are saboteurs 
hindering production and 
wasting essential feeds. 
Sea Board Tobacco Meal 
will effectively curb these 
parasites, 


MEADOW & McKEAN ST. 


SEA BOARD SUPPLY CO., INC. 


PHILA., PA. 


Swine Losses Cause 


Big Waste of Feed 


To show the importance of saving every 
possible pig or hog being raised this year, 
the department of agriculture points to 
these figures of feed lost whenever a pig 
dies: 

Each pig farrowed dead represents the 
loss of 140 pounds of feed. 

Each pig farrowed alive but dying at 
weaning time, when about 10 weeks old, 
costs 120 pounds of feed more. 

A pig dying eight weeks after being 
weaned represents the loss of about 100 
additional pounds of feed. 

During the next eight-week period of its 
life, feed consumption amounts to 242 
pounds. And the final fattening period of 
eight weeks, requires about 388 addi- 
tional pounds of feed—making a total of 
990 pounds of feed for the hog when fin- 
ished ready for market. If the hog dies 
of hog cholera, for instance, just before 
it is ready for slaughter, nearly one-half 
ton of feed is lost, so far as edible meat 
is concerned. 

These figures are based on actual rec- 
ords of hogs produced on a typical farm 
over a period of five years. During that 
time, 27 farrowings occurred, resulting in 
200 pigs, of which 112 survived to market 
age. John H. Zeller, swine specialist of 
the bureau of animal industry, points out 
that the feed loss for each pig is cumula- 
tive from the time the sow is bred until 
the death of the pig. The feed and health 
records, for the swine on the farm men- 
tioned, showed that 14.3 per cent of the 
total feed used was consumed by pigs 
that failed to reach market. 
@ FARMERS COOPERATIVE GRAIN & 
COAL CO., Fort Dodge, Iowa, has installed 
a Strong-Scott head drive, new distributor 
and new steel spouting. Installation work 
was done by A. L. Smith Construction Co. 

@ ROBERT FULLER, Stafford, Kan., has 
succeeded G. W. Lousignont as manager 
of the Geo. E. Gano Grain Corp. elevator. 
BOOST WHEAT LOAN RATE 

The war food administration has an- 
nounced an increase of one cent a bushel 
in the national average of wheat loan rates 
on the 1943 crop. The new rate at $1.23 a 
bushel average at the farm compares with 
$1.22 a bushel announced on June 9. Rea- 
son for the higher rate is the increase of 
one cent a bushel in wheat parity piices 
since the 1943 loan program was announc- 
ed last month. 


HOLD SUMMER MEETING 

More than 200 members of the Iowa 
Farmers Elevator Service Co., attended the 
group’s summer session at Hotel Wahkon- 
sa, Fort Dodge, Iowa, on June 14 and 15. 
Speakers included: W. C. Covington, price 
specialist and James M. Stewart, attorney, 
from the Des Moines OPA office; E. L. 
Kreger, Ralston, manager of the service 
company; R. W. Jurgens, West Bend, pres- 
ident of the group, and Don E. Edison, Fort 
Dodge secretary of the Iowa Farmers Grain 
Dealers association. 
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Costs of Gain Rise 
For “Good” Cattle 


Cattle feeders producing wartime meat 
supplies should remember that after steers 
roach the grade of good, or equivalent to 
an “A” carcass, costs of gain rise rapidly, 
warns F. C. Francis, assistant in animal 
husbandry, University of Illinois college of 
cgriculture. 

During the first four months of the feed- 
ing period the largest gains are made. 
Then comes a short period of consistent 
gains followed by a steady reduction in the 
daily rate. Early during this period feed- 
ers should market their cattle, particularly 
at this time because of high grain prices 
and protein supplement scarcity, Francis 
advises. 

It has been found that calves require 
one and one-half as much feed to produce 
100 pounds of gain during the second 100 
days of the feeding period as they did dur- 
ing the first. The amount of grain it takes 
to fatten the different ages varies little, 
because young cattle receive a small 
amount over a long period and older cat- 
tle receive a large amount for a short 
period. 


Elevator Men Hold 
Annual Conference 


A three day conference of the Interna- 
tional Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents in Duluth, Minn., came to a close 
on June 20. Speakers included: James Kier, 
Kansas City; Emil Buelens, Chicago; Vin- 
cent Blum, Venezuela; C. J. Winters, New 
Orleans; Dr. W. F. Geddes, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Harry R. Clark, 
chief grain inspector, Omaha Grain Ex- 
change; Gilbert P. Lane, Chicago; and W. 
R. McCarthy, Duluth. 

R. B. Pow, Fort William, Ontario, was 
elected president to succeed Gilbert P. 
Lane. Mr. Pow is superintendent of the 
Reliance Grain Corp. and a former mayor 
of his home city. 

After the closing session a post-conven- 
tion lake trip was made to Fort William 
and Port Arthur where the group inspected 


several large grain plants. 
& 


@ NATIONAL BY PRODUCTS, INC., Des 
Moines, Iowa, has purchased the Britt Ren- 
dering Works at Britt, lowa, from Carl 
Hampe. A branch at Lake Mills, is also in- 
cluded in the sale. 


Calendar 


of coming events 


International Baby Chick Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill..... July 20-22 


Wisconsin Hatcheries Association 
Cooperative, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis....... Oct. 24-26 
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SAVES MILK 


in Calf Feeding 
.. SPEEDS VICTORY 


You Never 
have to argue 


“QUALITY” 


When you offer 
a customer 


CONKEYS 
FEEDS 


You BOTH Know It's There 
— in Every Bag! 


| Cooked and Prepared 2 Ways | 


FOR GRUEL FEEDING 


A superior meal to replace milk. 
Is steam cooked and remilled for 
added quality. Saves up to 50% 
on feeding costs. 


FOR DRY FEEDING 


Specially prepared from the same 
quality ingredients as the meal, 
only put up in easily digested, 
crisp flake form. 


CONTAINS Y-O 


Y —for Non-fermenting 
Brewers’ Yeast (Vita- 
mins B and G). 

O-fer Cod Liver Oil 
(Vitamins A and D). 
Also Wheat Germ Oil 
(Vitamin E). 

Vitamin potency prolonged 

by Exclusive Patented 
Process. 


The G. E. CONKEY CO. 


6761 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mills and warehouse stocks at convenient centers 


Manufacturers of 


Ryde's FLAKED Dog Food 


Co. 


SELL (Conkeys- THE YEAR ‘ROUND PROFIT LINE 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, Ill. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
All Grades of 


OATS e BARLEY e RYE 
Cc. C. C. WHEAT FOR FEED 
FRESH SHELLED YELLOW CORN 


KELLOGG COMMISSION Co. 


ATLANTIC 1277 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


though we hate to brag 


—your satistaction i 


Sredman 


DA 4114—330 E. CLYBOURN 


Company 


(MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


| 
5 
| 
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! 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Stonemo Granite Grit 

Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 
Blatchford's Vitadine 20 

Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates 
Leader Peat Litter 

Small's Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 
Waterloo Hog Feeds 
Servall-Stazdry Poultry Litter 
Marblehead "98" Calcium Carbonate 
V-C Phospho-Tobacco Fertilizers 
Royal Oak Charcoal 

Nopco A & D Feeding Oils 


Anderson Chick Boxes and Hatchery 
Supplies 


Inland All-Weather Egg Cases 


Waterloo MillsCompany 


Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


WATERLOO 


IOWA 


: CASH IN ON THE on 


PHENOTHIAZINE WO 
BOLUS-POWDERS-DRENCH 


Phenothiazine is recommended 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the treatment of 
hogs and sheep against worms. 
It provides safe, effective, rapid 
treatment in any of its three 
forms. With heavy war-time in- 
creases in hog and sheep popu- 
lations, Phenothiazine is a prod- 
uct that will sell fast and make 
money for you. You can tie into 
national advertising campaign 
to consumers. Write for com- 
plete information and attractive 
dealer offer today. 


VAL-A COMPANY 


3922 S. dwe. Chicago, Ill. 


—IBCA 


(Continued from Page Sixty-three) 


The Borden Co., New York, N. Y. 

Bell Fibre Products Co., Marion, Ind. 
Brower Manufacturing Co., Quincy, III. 
Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Bundy Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Chick Bed Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Chick Master, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus Vaccine Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Consolidated Products Co., Danville, Ill. 
The G. E. Conkey Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


- Corn Belt Farm Dailies, Chicago, IIl. 


Cugley Incubator Co., White Pigeon, Mich. 

Dawe’'s Products Co., Chicago, III. 

France & Duff Advertising Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Gland-O-Lac Co., Omaha, Neb. 

The Glidden Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hawkins Million Dollar Hen, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

Hilltop Laboratories, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio 

Holtzman Chick Sexing School, Napoleon, 
Ohio. 

H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

James Manufacturing Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Klein Manufacturing Co., Burlington, Iowa. 

Kraft Cheese Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

General Distributing Co., Newton, Kan. 

Geo. H. Lee Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Makomb Steel Products Co., Macomb, IIl. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 


‘The WAY OUT’ 


TO CONSERVE: 
1. MAN POWER 
2. MACHINERY 
3. EQUIPMENT 
4. TIME AND 
5. MONEY — 


INSTALL SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
And you will have the answer to all 
your elevator problems — you will 
get more capacity with less energy 
and effort and you will save time 
and money. 


SUPERIOR ALL PURPOSES 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


Various sizes in types “DP,” “OK.” 
“V" and THE NEW HIGH-SPEED 
“CC” ELEVATOR CUPS. 


WRITE TO: 


K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20. 


National Ideal Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

National Turkey Federation, Mt. Morris, Ill. 

New England By-Products Corp., Boston, 
Mass. 

North Carolina Granite Corp., Mt. Airy, N. C. 

Oakes Mfg. Co., Tipton, Ind. 

Pennsylvania Salt Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Petersime Incubator Co., Gettsburg, Ohio. 

Phillip R. Park, Chicago, IIl. 

Poultry & Egg National Board, Chicago, Ill. 

Poultry Tribune-Hatchery Tribune, Mount 
Morris, 

Poultry Supply Dealer, Chicago, III. 

The Poultryman, Vineland, N. J. 

Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 

Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, II. 

Railway Express Co., New York, N. Y. 

Robbins Incubator Co., Denver, Colo. 

Rockford Fibre Container Corp., Rockford, 
Il. 

Royal Mfg. Co., Bowling Green, Ohio. 

I. D. Russell Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
Iowa. 

The Shores Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Smith Incubator Corp., Bucyrus, Ohio. 

E. R. Squibb & Son, New York, N. Y. 

Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Ultra Life Laboratories, East St. Louis, II. 

Vitality Mills, Chicago, Ill. 

Wabash Fibre Box Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Seek To Halt Loss 
Of Waste Grain Slop 


Recovery of distillers dried grains for 
livestock feed from waste in the produc- 
tion of alcohol is keeping pace with the 
expanding industrial alcohol program, it 
was announced at a recent meeting of the 
industrial alcohol producers industry ad- 
visory committee and war production 
board officials in Washington. 

It was estimated, however, that approxi- - 
mately 30 per cent of the stillage (recover- 
able waste grain slop) of the converted 
beverage distilleries and industrial alcohol 
producers is now being lost. The estimate 
was based on a joint survey of industrial 
alcohol operations for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1943 by the chemicals division, WPB, 
and the war food administration. 

The survey covered 130 plants, of which 
122 were converted beverage distilleries 
and eight industrial alcohol plants. Re- 
covery equpment at the plants now is 
operating at capacity. The beverage dis- 
tilleries were converted into the production 
of industrial alcohol in October, 1942. 

During February, approximately 9,000,- 
000 bushels of grain were mashed by these 
companies for the production of industrial 
alcohol. This would mean a potential re- 
covery of approximately 60,000 tons of 
stillage. However, about 43,000 tons were 
recovered for sales as dry feed or fed to 
cattle as slop; 17,000 tons were lost. 

As a result of the survey, plans sponsor- 
ed by the alcohol and solvents section of 
the chemicals division are being inaugur- 
ated to recover the additional feed to help 
telieve the grain shortage. The feed con- 
tains a high protein content and is used 
chiefly to fatten cattle, hogs, and poultry. 
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MANAGING POULTRY UNDER WAR 
TIME CONDITIONS 

Extension Bulletin 118, University of 
Florida, Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Gainesville, Fla. 
* * * 


COMMERCIAL FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Bulletin, 620, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, Tex. 
THE EFFICIENT USE OF VITAMINS A & D 
IN MIXED FEEDS 
White Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
* * * 
FIGHT ANIMAL DISEASE ; 
Circular 557, Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Urbana, III. 
: HOW TO FEED RATION-AYD VITAMINS 
AND NUTRITIVE FACTORS TO POULTRY 
The Borden Co., Special Products Divi- 
sion, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
MORE FOOD FROM FEED 
The Borden Co., Special Products Divi- 
sion, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
* * * 
QUENCHED CALCIUM SILICATE SLAG 
Bulletin 184, University of Tennessee, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
* * * 
LABOR SAVING HOG EQUIPMENT 
Circular 554, University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. 
* * * 


CORN-BORER SITUATION IN 1943 
Circular 555, University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. 
* * * 


IS ANIMAL PROTEIN AN ESSENTIAL 
CONSTITUENT OF SWINE AND 
POULTRY RATIONS? 

Ninth Report, Committee on Animal Nu- 
trition, National Research Council, 210i 
Constitutional avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Price 25 cents. 


Trading In Futures 
Increases In June 


With the exception of corn in which fu- 
tures trading ceased altogether on June 25, 
there was a revival of activity in grain 
futures transactions during June, according 
to the monthly summary of trading by the 
war food administration. 

Wheat futures turnover on the Chicago 
Board of Trade amounted to 145,000,000 
bushels, compared to 98,000,000 bushels in 
May, while trading in rye and oat futures 
teached the highest monthly levels on 
record—195,000,000 bushels and 80,000,000 
bushels, respectively. 

There was a further increase in wheat 
futures prices during the month, the July 
future at Chicago closing at 146% cents a 
bushel, a net increase of 22 cents during 
the month. Rye and oat futures prices ad- 
vanced more noticeably, the July rye fu- 
ture closing at 1032 cents per bushel, up 
74 cents for the month, and oats at 67% 
up 4 cents. 
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Vitamin D Patents 
Are Ruled Invalid 


Patents covering the manufacture of vita- 
min D were ruled invalid by the United 
States circuit court of appeals at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., on July 1.. The decision was 
handed down in an appeal by Vitamin 
Technologists, Inc., from a Los Angeles fed- 
eral district court ruling, holding that the 
corporation had infringed on patents held 
by the University of Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search foundation. 

More than $7,500,900 in royalties have 
been realized since the patents were ob- 
tained by Dr. Harry Steenbock of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. George L. Haight, 


president of the foundation, and a Chica- 
go attorney, stated that a rehearing of the 
case by the court of appeals would be 
sought and that in the event that failed, a 
petition for a review of the decision by the 
United States Supreme Court would be 
filed. 


@ GEORGE BRAUN, 91, New Fane, Wis., 
operator of a feed mill for many years, 
died recently. 
© 
SET CONVENTION DATES 

The Wisconsin Hatcheries association 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Schroeder hotel, Milwaukee, Oct. 24-26, 
according to an announcement by P. O. 
Peterson, Fond du Lac, executive secretary. 


FISH MEALS 
VITAMIN A— VITAMIN D OILS 
VITAMIN A AND D OILS 


SPECIALTY FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co. 
LAMAR, COLORADO 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 


HAMMERMILL 
CORN CUTTER 
AND GRADER 


VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER 


One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


@ Kelly Duplex, with more than 
60 years experience, is well equip- 
ped to help you plan and to build 
the mill machinery you need. They 
will be glad to help you with your 
problems. Whether you are pur- 
chasing only one machine or 
equipping a mill complete, get 
suggestions and esti- 
mates from Kelly 
Duplex. 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


An 
.. 
: 
2) 
cATALO’ 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 


Wire Us Your Offerings 


C.J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 


E. K. STEUL CO. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturer’s Representative 


For quality, satisfaction and service 
handle these popular feeds. 


CLINTON] 


Corn Gluten Feed...... .23% P. 
Corn Gluten Meal. ...... .41% P. 
Toasted Soybean Meal.. 44°, P. 


Corn, Oats, Screenings 
Linseed Meal 
Oat Products & By-Products Feeds 
Clotrate Vitamin Oils 


“Get our prices when in the market. 


And it’s just as hard for us to give you 
all the essential feeds you need right 
now. But send your truck in and we'll 
help you along best way we possibly 
can. 


MALT SPROUTS, VITAMIN OILS, 
CALF MANNA, JUMBO PEANUT 
MEAL, LINSEED AND SOYA 
MEAL, MILL FEEDS, DAIRY 
FEEDS, OYSTER SHELLS, ETC. 


FEED SUPPLIES, Inc. 


Milwaukee—3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
West Allis—1637 South 83rd St. 


Minnesota Girl Flour 
AND MILLFEEDS 


Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 


General Offices @ Minneapolis 


CORN BELT 


SUPPLY CO,, /ac. 


Distributors 

os LINSEED MEAL and 
PELLETS 

a 34% and 30% Protein 


Soybean Oil Meal and Pellets 
44Y, and 41% Protein 
AND ALL 


FEED INGREDIENTS 
SIOUX CITY... OMAHA 


R. C. Jensen 
Stanley Eales 


Jim Suttie 
Phone 5-5075 


At. 0754 


Write or Wire for Prices on 


DEMON 


Steamed 


Rolled Oats 


Pulverized Heavy Write Oats 
Whole Oat Groats 

Feeding Oatmeal 

Steel-cut Oats 

Oat Groat Flour 

Steamed Crimped Oats 

5% Reground Oat Feed 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


Walter Berger, Pres. Des Moines, Ia. 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 

CORN and OATS 


For 
WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


Broadway Pres 
435 N. Second Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Printers of The Feed Bag 


Hatchery Output 
Continues High 


Commercial hatcheries produced 300,- 
361,000 chicks in May this year, 23 per ceni 
above the May output a year ago and 47 
per cent above the 1938-42 average for that 
month, the department of agriculture re- 
ports. The May output was only four per 
cent less than the record high production 
of the preceding month. 

During the first five months of this year 
1,069,773,000 chicks were hatched, an in- 
crease of 143,616,000 or 16 per cent over 
the corresponding period a year ago. Eggs 
set numbered 383,783,000 or 35 per cent 
more than a year ago. The number of 
chicks booked on June | for later delivery 
showed an increase of 308 per cent above 
that on June 1, 1942. 

All sections of the country reported sub- 
stantial increases in the output of chicks. , 
In the Pacific Coast states there has been 
an increase of 75 per cent in the produc- 
tion of chicks. Other increases were 45 per 
cent in the New England and South Cen- 
tral states, 31 per cent in the Middle At- 
lantic states, 15 per cent in the East North 
Central and West North Central states and 
nine per cent in the Mountain states. 

Though the demand for leghorn chicks 
has dropped to about normal, the demand 
for heavy breeds, particularly for commer- 
cial broiler production continues heavy 
and remains unsatisfied the department 
points out. The 308 per cent increase in 
number of chicks booked on June 1 for 
later delivery, compared with the same 
date last year, largely reflects orders to 
hatcheries that operate throughout the 
year and produce large numbers of broiler 
chicks. Producers who counted their chicks 
by the thousands a year ago now have 


several million chicks on order. 


@ MUSCATINE PROCESSING CO., Musca- 
tine, Iowa, has been incorporated by §&. G. 
Stein and Gage Kent. The firm is remodel- 
ing an ice plant into a soybean crushing 
unit and expects to be ready to operate 
by fall. 


@ HARRY E. GARDNER, Oakland, Iowa, 
has purchased the Farmers’ Cooperative 
Elevator Co. The business will be known 
as the Oakland Grain & Feed Co. 


THE BUCKET TO INSTALL 
FOR MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
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| GRAIN BUCKET 
| 
| Screw Conveyor Corporation 
719 Hoffman St. Hammond, Ind. 
PRODUCTS 


-—Wwar orders 


(Continued from Page Sixty-two) 


May 15, 1943 reduction, the office of price 
administration has permitted the millers to 
continue using the rates in effect prior to 
May 15 in computing their maximum prices. 

This provision—which will not result in 
any increase in the cost of living, but 
which will delay reduction in maximum 
flour prices until the mills have used up a 
portion of their old transit billing—expires 
on August 1, 1943, for some millers and on 
September 1, 1943 for others, depending on 
their geographical location. 

At that time, all deliveries of flour in 
areas where freight is a part of the maxi- 
mum flour price computation will have to 
be made at prices based on the lower 
freight rate even though some of the flour 
delivered after the August 1—September 1 
deadline may be milled from wheat carry- 
ing billing on which the higher rates are 
payable. 

This action was taken through amend- 
ment No. 4 to maximum price regulation 
No. 296 which became effective June 11, 
1943. 


Milk Based Feeds 
Under Price Control 


To clarify maximum price regulation 280 
the OPA has issued amendment No. 28 
which makes it clear that “animal feed 
processed from cows’ milk and composed 
in excess of 50 per cent in weight or vol- 
ume of milk ingredients is under maximum 
prices.” 


Issue New Definition 
Of Molasses 


General preference order No. M-54 has 
been amended so far as the definition of 
molasses goes and this definition now 
reads:. 

“Molasses means any molasses, sirup, 
sugar solution or any form of fermentative 
sugar (derived from sugar cane or sugar 
beets) and hydrol (corn sugar molasses). 
The term does not, however, include sugar 
as defined in rationing order No. 3 or sugar 
intended for and used for manufacture into 
sugar as so defined or edible molasses as 
defined in food distribution order No. 5]. 
Blackstrap molasses is any final molasses 
produced in the manufacture of sugar from 
sugar cane or from the refining of raw 


SWIFTIDE Blended Fish Oil 
BIG CHIEF Meat Scraps 
Brewer's Dried Grains 
Linseed Meal e Malt Sprouts 
s Mill Feeds 


CORN OIL MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN FEED 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


A 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


sugar and includes all beet molasses pro- 
duced in the manufacture of sugar from 
sugar beets. Invert molasses is any mo- 
lasses made from sugar cane without ex- 
traction of sugars. For the purpose of this 
order one gallon of invert molasses is to 
be construed as one and a half gallons of 
blackstrap molasses and one gallon of hy- 
drol is to be construed as one gallon of 
blackstrap molasses.” 

In other respects the order is unchanged. 


Farmers To Get Benefit 
Of Any Raise In Corn Prices 


To remove any hesitancy by farmers to 
market corn, the war food administration 
has announced that any farmer who, be- 
tween July 1 and August 10, inclusive, sells 
and delivers his corn to a country elevator 
acting as agent for CCC, would be eligible 
to receive immediately the applicable ceil- 
ing price, and later, if ceiling prices are 
increased on or before October 31, to re- 
ceive a supplementary payment equal to 
the difference between the price ceiling in 
effect at the time he sold and the highest 
applicable ceiling price between the date 
of such sale and October 31. 

Officials pointed out that the new offer 
does not imply any impending change in 


corn price ceilings. The action was taken, 
they said, solely to offset the effect of 
widespread rumors that corn ceilings will 
be raised. These rumors have contributed 
to the current holding back of corn by 
farmers. 


Clarify OPA Regulation 
Covering Milk Products 


For purposes of clarification the OPA 
has issued amendment No. 24 to MPR No. 
280 covering milk products deleting from 
the regulation the phrase “packaged pow- 
dered skim milk sold for animal feed” and 
inserting in its place the phrase “all pow- 
dered skim milk for animal feed and all 
powdered buttermilk for animal feed.” 

——-— 

@ HENDRICKS COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Danville, Ind., is operating on a temporary 
basis pending the replacement of the plant 
recently destroyed by fire. New cracking, 
grinding, grading, and mixing machinery 
have been secured. 

@ HOWARD F. BOEKE, Des Moines, Iowa, 
manager of the State Sales Co. has bought 
the outstanding capital from James W. 
Wallace and will continue the business 
under the name of the Boeke Feed Co., Inc. 


CORN - OATS - 
Poultry and Milling Wheat 


ANY GRADE . . . ANY QUANTITY ... ANYTIME... 


Write or Wire for Quotations 
e BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


FEED BARLEY 


Sunset Feed & 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


CLO-TRATE PRODUCTS 


Fortified Cod Liver Oil & 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg's Hominy Feed 
Chenango Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil 
Wheat Germ 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Grain Co., Inc. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN. N. Y. 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 


(an exclusively milk product) 


High in flavin, milk albumen, 
and milk minerals. 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 
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Service department for ¢ our readers. 
Low Rates: 35c per line: minimum, 
four lines including heading. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 

District Sales Manager for progressive na- 
tional organization selling essential vitamin in- 
gredients to feed manufacturers through dis- 
tributors. Good opportunity in established and 
growing field for aggressive, experienced man 
with initiative. Give full particulars as to edu- 
cation, experience, age, draft status and other 
qualifications, also state salary desired, in first 
letter. All replies will be kept confidential. 
Write Box DS 1170, c/o The Feed Bag, 741 N. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 2, Wis. 


@ FARMERS COOPERATIVE MILL, Buffalo 
Lake, Minn., has installed a two-ton Howell 
feed mixer and a new conveying system 
which will allow both hammer and burr 
mill to be operated at the same time. 


@ KINSMAN FEED & SUPPLY CO. eleva- 
tor, Wicks, Ohio, was destroyed by a fire 
last month. 


«FOR FEED CALL« 


“Stormy” 


IOWA FEED COMPANY 
Phone 45177 Des Moines, Iowa 


MACHINERY WANTED 
12 or 14 inch conveyor, vibrox packers, auto- 
— mash bagging scales, — bag con- 
a; roller conveyor and bag pilers. CAR- 
INCORPORATED, Feed Division, Minne- 
Minn. 


FOR SALE 


Used guaranteed scales and crushers—no 

priority needed. Also new motor truck scales, 

vibrating screens and crushers. Immediate de- 

ge A Bonded Scale Co., Dept. FB, Columbus, 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton capacity—floor level feed—has motor 
—latest style machine—used short time. Write 
CD-116, % The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
Has 30 H.P. motor — used only short time. 
Like new. Bargain for cash. Write MM-116, % 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CORN CRACKER AND GRADER FOR SALE 

Cutter—grader—polisher—aspirator, one ton 
per hr. A-l condition, guarantee, Write CM-116, 
% The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PREVENT — DON’T CURE! 
A healthy digestive tract in chicks is the best 
protection against occidiosis, white diarrhea 
and similar s. Get chicks off to a good 


start with 

UNIVERSAL YEAST 
and its enzymes and vitamins. Free formula 
service. Rice Laboratories, Dassel, Minn. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE 
Doing good business in feeds, seeds, en, 
beans, supplies and coal. Located ~~~ 
farming section at Jonesville, Michigan. rite 
owner, C. S. Bater, Jonesville, Mich. 


FOR SALE 
Profitable flour, feed, h and seed store, 
located in Superior, Wisconsin, in the center of 
a good farming region. In business 31 years. 
Owner retiring. Write Carl Kommes, 6015 Tower 
Ave., Superior, Wis. 


BEST OFFER TAKES 
Sullivan crusher No. 79-0; 15” dia. Iron feed 
hopper; bevel ets under drive. Excel found- 
ries, Lebanon, N. J. Worked a when 
mill closed 1936. HOME LUMBER AND SUPPLY 
Rockford, Ill. 


WANTED 


20 horsepower, single phase, electric motor. 
Sunshine State Hatchery, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 


(At it since ’92) 
Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


For better Hog and Poultry Feeds add 


PURITY YEAST 


High in Lactic Acid, Nicotinic Acid, 
Pantothenic Acid, 
Vitamin B,, Riboflavin, Vitamin G 


Write for Delivered Prices. 


PURITY YEAST CO., 


PURE OLD PROCESS 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield & Co. 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 


500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


ARMOUR'S MEAT SCRAPS 
NOPCO COD LIVER OILS 
MANAMAR — OMALASS 

SMALL'S DEHYD. ALFALFA MEALS 
Maney Brothers Mill & Elevator Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Economy — 
Efficiency 


TRON and 
Sto RUT) 


Now! -Buy SUPERIOR’S -Pure 


Meat and Bone Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Bone Meal — Blood Meal 


Superior Packing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Millfeed—Ground Wheat 
and Ground Rye 
Midland Hay & Feed Co. 


220-222 Corn Exchange Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Feeding Oat Meal 
Meat Scraps — Produlac 
Colloidal Phosphate 
Silmo — Cod Liver Oils 
North East Feed Mill Company 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


LACTO-VEE 


DRIED MILK PRODUCTS’ FEEDING A & D OILS 


LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FOR-CLO 
Dayton, Ohio 


STATE BANK BLDG. 
75 STATE STREET 


MERCHANTS FEED CORP. 


Representing Reputable Sellers to Responsible Buyers 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
3, 5 and 7/2 h.p. motors, a Sprout-Waldron 
Pneumatic System, Combination Sheller and 
Crusher. Also Molasses Machine. Fennimore 
Roller Mills, Fennimore, Wis. 


SHELDON PLANT SOLD 

The Big Four Cooperative Processing 
association, has purchased the elevator 
and other property of the Quaker Oats Co., 
at Sheldon, Iowa. The Big Four, strictly a 
manufacturing unit, will handle its retail 
business through the elevators in O’Brien, 
Sioux, Lyon, and Osceola counties. Offi- 
cers of the firm include: V. C. McCarty, 
president; Thys Koole, vice president; M. 
M. Steintjes, secretary; and L. M. Penning, 
treasurer. 


SELL 


1160 W. 18th STREET 


GLIDDESN FEEDS 


A GLIDDEN FRANCHISE MEANS GOOD FEEDING RESULTS 
FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS AND PROFITS FOR YOU .. . WRITE 


GLIDDEN FEED MILLS 


Division of THE GLIDDEN CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


-FISH OILS 
for Poultry Feed 


MARDEN-WILD CORP. 


501 COLUMBIA STREET-SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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Firms that spend money to build good will 
are less likely to do anything that might nullify 
the effect of their advertising than firms mak- 


ing no such investment. It will pay readers 
to trade with The Feed Bag advertisers. 
Amburgo Corp. 78 
Allied Mills 24 
Arcady Farms Milling Co 6 
Atkins & Durbrow 13 
Atlantic Supply Co 75 
EF. R. Bacon Grain Co 83 
W. M. Bell Co 89 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co 8 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co 2 
The Borden Co 17 
Broadway Press 94 
Bunge Elevator Co 95 
Calcium Carbonate Co 10 
Capital Flour Mills yr 94 
Cargill, Inc, 61 
Cereal Grading Co 94 
Chase Bag Co 35 
Herbert K. Clofine Co 87 
G. E. Conkey Co 91 
Consolidated Products Co 74 
Corn Belt Supply Co 94 
Corn Products Sales Co 5 
Denver Alfalfa Milling Co 93 
Des Moines Oat Products Co 94 
Deutsch & Sickert Co 95 
Doughboy Mills 66 
E. F. Drew Co 85 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co 93 
Eppley Hotels Co 82 
Farallone Packing Corp 23 
Feed Supplies, Inc 56-94 
Franke Grain Co 5 
Fredman Bag Co 91. 
Fruen Milling Co 87 
Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co 55 
J. J. Gerber Co 84 
Gland-O-Lac Co. 58 
Glidden Co, 96 
Golden Eagle Milling Co 41 
Harshaw Chemical Co 29 
Hiawatha Grain Co 95 
Hilltop Specialty Laboratories 88 
S. Howes Co 5 
Hubbard Milling Co 54-69 
T. E. Ibberson Co 86 
Iowa Feed Co 96 
Jacobson Machine Works 71 
Max Katz Bag Co 5 
Kellogg Commission Co 91 
King Midas Flour Mill 100 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co 78 
Larrowe Milling Co 36 
Lacto-Vee Products Co 96 
Geo. H. Lee Co 62 
Limestone Products Corp 52 
McMillen Feed Mills 70 
Marblehead Lime Co 88 
Maney Bros, Mill & Elevator Co... 96 
Marden-Wild Corp. 96 
Martinis Grain Co 94 
Merchants Creamery Co 53 
Merchants Feed Corp 96 
Mill Mutual Fire Prev. Bureau.................c00 82 
Midland Hay & Feed Co 96 
C. F. Morris Co 86 
Morton Salt Co 98 
Mullin & Dillon Co 90 
Murphy Products Co 99 
The Herman Nagel C 77 


1 Co. 
National Distillers Products Corp 


A. L. Stanchfield Co 


96 
Standard Brands, Inc 30 
Stone Mountain Grit Co 45 
Strong-Scott rg: Co. 96 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co 95 
Superior Packing Co 96 
E. K. Steul Co 94 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 90 
Tobacco By-Products Co 65 
Ultra-Life Laboratories 59 
Union Special Machine Co 98 
United Feed Products Co 89 
United States Sugar Co 83 
Val-A Company 92-97 
Van Camp Laboratories 46 
Vitality Mills 1 
Waterloo Mills Co 92 
Werthan Bag Co 79 
Wilson & Co 88 
K. I. Willis 92 


@ CHARLES J. BOTHE, 71, Milwaukee, 
Wis., former salesman for the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co. died June 29. Mr. Bothe 
operated a flour and feed store for 45 years 
prior to his connection with the La Budde 
firm and was widely known in the feed 
trade. He is survived by his wife Selma 
and a son William C. Bothe. 


@—--— 
ADM SECRETARY 
Philip S. Duff, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been elected secretary of the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. He succeeds the late 
William H. Morris. J. M. Chilton, head of 
the grain department and R. W. Goodell, 


@ CHARLES WALLS, Paoli, Ind., has suc- president of the Commander Larabee Mill- 
ceeded Denny Willianis as manager of the ing Co., have been added to the director- 
ate. 


Paoli Feed store. 


Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill 3 
Hagerman,N.M. . 


TRY OUR 


PECOS SPECIAL 


IT’S BETTER 


Your inquiry would be appreciated 
Pecos Valley 
Alfalfa Mill Co. 


HOME OFFICE 
CHANDLER, ARIZONA 
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TON-A-POR promotes 
Appetite ® Assimilation @ Digestion 


You'll like the way TON-A-POR gets re- 
sults for your hog raisers. They'll like 
it, too, and they’ll come back for more 
. . . because TON-A-POR is tailor-made 
for today’s hog raising problems. It 
peps up sluggish appetites, even for 
“protein short’ feeds that are less tasty. 
It aids digestion and improves assimila- 
tion. TON-A-POR is made of ingredients 
which are 100% 
medicine. It’s an es- 
tablished tonic, con- 
ditioner and regula- 
tor that WILL MAKE 
MONEY and FRIENDS 
FOR YOU. Write for 
attractive dealer offer. 


VAL-A COMPANY 


3922 S$. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


National Food Co 


National Molasses Co 


National Oil Products Co 


New England By-Products Co 
North East Feed Mills 


Northrup-King Co. 


Northern Oats Co 


Oyster Shell Products Co 


Paetow Co. 


Park & Pollard 


Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill 


Chas. Pfizer Co 


Prater Pulverizer Co 


Purina Mills 


Purity Yeast Co 


Quaker Oats Co 


Ryde & Co 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 


Sargent & Co 


Saunders Mills 


Screw Conveyor Co 


Sea Board Supply Co 


Shellbuilder Co. 


Sidney Grain Machinery Co 


Silmo Sales Corp 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Specialty Feed Products Co 
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PLANTATION 
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QUALITY AND SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
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Tiler Made’ BAG CLoseRS 
at Standard Unut COST 


IGH efficiency with low manufactur- 

ing cost usually means expensive 
special equipment. But with Union Special, 
you get bag closers “tailored to your re- 
quirements” at “standard unit” low first 
cost, because of flexibility designed into 
the line. 

With four basic types of sewing heads 
adaptable to many standard mountings 
ranging from suspended cable units to 
completely automatic, conveyor-equipped 
machines, combinations of high speed 
equipment are available to produce strong, 
sewed closures for all sizes of filled fabric 
and paper bags. 

Why not put your bag 
closing requirements up to 


Union Special engineers 
for their recommenda- 
tions? Write UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE 
CO., 448 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago 10, Illinois, 
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[| MORTON'S SALT 
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All Grades 
For Every Purpose 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE e 


WISCONSIN 


FEED MIXERS 


Here is a really complete line 
of mixers, built to mix feed 
faster and to take a minimum 
of floor space. Quiet and de- 
pendable in operation. More 
economical because Sidney 
Mixers take less time and 
power to do the work. They 
are equipped with silent 
gears that run in oil with the 
gear box oil-tight. Models to 
fit your needs in either motor 
driven, flat or V belt types. . 


Manufacturers of: 


Corn Crackers and Graders 
Grain and Seed Cleaners 
Electric Truck Hoists 

Ear Corn Crushers 

Corn Shellers 

Feed Mixers 

Elevators, etc. 


Write today for catalog! 


THE Sidney GRAIN MACHINERY CO, 


“Manufacturers for over 75 years” @ SIDNEY, OHIO 
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COMPLETE | 
BALANCED 
RATIONS 


Ww 


We will be glad to send any progressive 
feed merchant the details of the Murphy 
Feed Stretching Program. When additional 
capacity is available, we shall be glad to 
give you full details of the Murphy mer- 
chandising story. Writeforthe Feed Stretch- 
ing Program literature today! 


HE solution to the present protein 

shortage problem is more COMPLETE, 
BETTER-BALANCED RATIONS that make 
farm feeds go farther and produce more 
meat, milk, and eggs. 


YOU_—ana every feed dealer—can contribute 
valuable service to the all-out food production 
program and, at the same time, build new 
friends, new customers, and new profits for 
yourself. You can do this by helping your 
customers use their available grains and 
roughage to the best advantage. 


One of the best ways is to fortify livestock 
rations with MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCEN- 
TRATE, and make high-potency poultry mashes 
with MURPHY’S VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE. 


/ PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


“WORTH ALL IT COSTS" 


BREAK RECORDS 


During the crop year ending June 30, 1943, more King Midas 
family flour was delivered than during any previous year in the history 
of our Company. To the outstanding King Midas dealer organization 


we extend our sincere thanks for making this record possible. 


The consistent forward march of King Midas flour . . . year 
after year . . . is a tribute to its outstanding quality leadership — to 
the friendly, forward-looking Company policies — and to the loyalty 


and cooperation of our dealers. 


Once more we pledge a continuance of the time-proved King 
Midas policies which always protect the dealer and make King Midas 
Flour easy to sell. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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